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PREFACE. 


A Literary friend, whoſe opi- 
nion J greatly value, ſuggeſted to 
me the poſhbility of producing 
a few little volumes, that might 
prove as attractive as the moſt 
romantic fiction, and yet convey 
all the ſolid inſtruction of genu- 
ine hiſtory. He affirmed, that the 
voluminousand ill-written French 
work, entitled Les Cauſes Cele- 
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PREFACE, 


A Literary friend, whoſe opi- 
nion J greatly value, ſuggeſted to 
me the poſhbility of producing 
a few little volumes, that might 
prove as attractive as the moſt 
romantic fiction, and yet convey 
all the ſolid inſtruction of genu- 
ine hiſtory. He affirmed, that the 
voluminous and ill- written French 
work, entitled Les Cauſes Cele- 
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bres, might Furniſh me with 


very ample materials for ſo de- 


ſirable a purpoſe. He adviſed 


me to ſelect ſuch ſtories from 
this collection, as, though diſ- 
figured by the affectation and 


bad taſte of the compiler, Guyot 


dle Pitaval, might lead us to form 


awful ideas of the force and danger 
of the human paſſions. He wiſh- 
ed me to conſider myſelf as un- 


der no reſtriction, but that of ad- 


hering to authenticated facts; and, 
by telling each ſtory in my own 
way, to render it as much as poſ- 


ſible an intereſting leſſon of mo- 


rality. 


This hint appeared to —— ſo | 


captivating, 
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captivating, that I began the at- 
tempt ſuggeſted with great plea- 
ſure; but ſoon became ſenſible of 
many difficulties I had to encoun- 
ter. The ſtyle of the original is 
frequently obſcure; the facts are 
often anticipated, and often re- 
peated, in almoſt the ſame words, 
in different parts of the ſtory: 
they are alſo often interrupted by 
remarks, or by relations wholly 
foreign to the ſubject, by which 
the attention is bewildered and 
the intereſt weakened. I found, 
indeed, ſo many minute and un- 
neceſſary details, and ſo much 
improper and ridiculous deſcrip- 
tion, intermixed with the moſt 
pathetic events, that I was ſome- 
9 times 


viii PREP ACE. 
times on the point of relinquiſn- 
ing my undertaking, 


| Yet it occurred to me, that the 
reaſon which made the work dif- 
ficult and unpleaſant for me to 
write, wouid render it, when 
finiſhed, a deſirable book to thoſe 
who may wiſh to obtain fome 
idea of a celebrated publication, 
without wading thro' the ob- 
ſcurities and extraneous matter 


of M. de Pitaval. 


In the courſe of my work, I 
met with a new edition of my 
original, by M. Richer. This 

gentleman tells his reader, that he 
has elucidated the difficulties and 
: | obſcurities 
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obſcurities of his predeceſſor; and 


I hoped to receive great aſſiſtance 
from his labours: but I cannot 


ſay the production of M. Ri- 


cher entirely anſwers the pro- 
miſes of his preface. The ſtyle is 
certainly clearer, and the narrative 
more diſtin&, but it is alſo leſs 
intereſting; and in ſome inſtances 
he ſets forth the circumſtances, 
and even the cataſtrophe, in a light 
very different from that in which 
they are placed by M. de Pitaval. 
I have, however, let the facts re- 
main as related by him from 
whom I happened to ſele& them, 
mentioning only, at. the end of 
each ftory, the author I have fol- 
lowed, 
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It is probable, that ſome of 
theſe ſtriking ſtories may have al- 
ready found their way to the Eng- 
liſh preſs; but, as I have been 
myſelf unable to find any pre- 
ceding tranſlation of thoſe I had 
ſelected, I may preſume that, 
with moſt Engliſh readers, my 
work will have the attraction of 
novelty. 


Tam aware, indeed, that it is a 
kind of work from which little 
fame can ariſe to its author; but 
I have not the falſe pride and 
delicacy to wiſh, that my reader 
ſhould ſuppoſe me uninfluenced 
by humbler motives to publica- 
tion. 


My 
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My ambition will be ſatisfied, 
if a number of candid readers 
allow, that, by dint of ſome irk- 
ſome labour, I have produced a 
little compilation, not inelegant 
in its ſtyle; and, in the matter it 
contains, both intereſting and in- 
ſtructive. = 
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THE 


MARCHIONESS DE GANGE, 


Ir has been aſſerted, that there is in 
human nature a propenfity to every 
kind of evil; and that perſons of the 
beſt diſpoſition, and inoſt liberal educa- 
tion, may find themſelves in ſuch ſitu- 
ations as will, if their paſſions are ſuf- 
fered to predominate, betray them 


into the moſt frightful exceſſes, into 


crimes which cannot be related without 

horror. 
Under the dominion of ſuch dread- 

ful paſſions the Abbe and' the Cheva- 
Vor. I. 9 1 
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lier de Gange muſt have been, when 
they committed the inhuman cruelties 
which are the ſubject of the following 
narrative. 

The unfortunate victim of their ma- 
lice and inhumanity, was the only 
daughter of the Sieur de Rouſſan of 
Avignon; and tho' her birth was not 
noble, the ſplendid fortune ſhe was to 
inherit from the Sieur de Nocheres, her 
maternal grandfather, made her to be 
conſicered as a deſirable match by the 
firſt nobility in the province. —Made- 
moiſelle de Chateaublanc (as ſhe was 
called before her marriage), was not 
only a rich heireſs, but one of the love- 
lieſt women in France; and the de- 
ſcription that remains of her perſon, 
which paints her as poſſeſſed of al- 
moſt every perfection that adorns the 
female form, correſponds with the mi- 

EN niature 
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niaturewhich is extant of her, drawn by 
Mignard, and allowed to be one of his 
moſt exquiſite performances. 

With ſo much perſonal beauty, with 
a ſoft and compaſſionate heart, ſenſe 
rather ſolid than lively, a temper ſe- 
rene and gentle, and manners calcu- 
lated to adorn and enjoy ſociety, ſhe 
was married, at the age of thirteen, to 
the Marquis de Caſtillane, grandſon of 
the Duke de Villars. This young 
man was of an illuſtrious family, hand- 
ſome and well made, and had received 
an excellenteducation, which heighten- 
ed the good qualities he inherited from 
nature. | | 

They were married in the year 
1649, and the Marquis ſoon after- 
wards carried his wite to court, where 


ſuch a'blazing ſtar could not appear 
without attracting un verſal admira- 
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— 


tion. She was immediately acknow- 
ledged the reigning beauty of the ſea- 
ſon, and that gay and gallant monarch 
Louis the fourteenth, was himſelf ſen- 
ſible of her uncommon attractions 
admiration of ſo flattering a nature as 
would have intoxicated any other 
young perſon.— At ſome of thoſe mag- | 
nificent ſpectacles that were then given 
at court, the King choſe Madame de 
Caſtillane for his partner in dancing 
where her elegant QUreſs, which was 
moſt fortunately choſen, and the grace 
with which ſhe performed, gave new 
luſtre to her charming face and figure. 
— She was leſs known at court by the 
name of the Marchioneſs de Caſtillane 
than by that of the beautiful Pro- 
vengal. | 
In the midſt of this diſſipated circle, 
fo dangerous to a very young perſon, 
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the fair Madame de Caſtillane con- 
tinued perfectly to poſſeſs her reaſon; 
and to thoſe with whom ſhe was inti- 
mate declared, that ſhe felt the empti- 
neſs and fallacy of the pleaſures with 
which ſhe was ſurrounded, and that 
they afforded her no real ſatisfaction.— 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, however, that 
envy would wholly ſpare a woman ſo 
univerſally admired. Some adventures 
of gallantry were attributed to her, 
which thoſe who knew her beſt, de- 
clared to be totally void of founda- 
tion; and, as no better proof was 
ever offered of their reality than the 
ſcandal of the day, it is probable 
they were the inventions of malice and 
diſappointment, always ready to raiſe, 
againſt ſuperior excellence, reports, 
which idleneſs and. folly are as ready 


to propagate. 


Surrounded with gayeties and lux- 
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uries; admired by thoſe who ſaw her, | 


beloved by thoſe who knew her, Ma- 
dame de Caſtillane continued ſome: 
time at court. And there ſhe heard 
the melancholy account of the loſs of 
the galley in which her huſband forge 
ſhort time before had embarked, who, 
being overtaken by a ſtorm on the 
coaſt of Sicily, periſhed, together with 
all who were on board.—Sincerely af- 
flicted at his death, ſhe retired to the 
houſe of a friend, Madame d'Ampus, 
till the regulation of her affairs obliged 
her to return to Avignon. 
When ſhe arrived at her native 
place, neither the pleaſures of liberty, 
which ſhe might now enjoy, being a 
widow in the earlieſt bloom of youth, 
nor the effect that her charms (which 
received new ſplendour from the dark 
contraſt of her weeds) had on all wo 
beheld her, could engage her to con- 
tinue 
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tinue in the world and ſhe retired for 
2 conſiderable time to a convent, where 
ſhe permitted none to ſee her but her 
particular friends, or ſuch as had buſi- 
neſs with her relative to her eſtate. 
But as ſoon as the ſevere confine- 
ment to'which ſhe thought it right to 
conform, during the firſt year of her 
widowhood, began to relax, thro' the 
folicitation of her friends, a croud of 
lovers ſurrounded her- and among 
the moſt conſpicuous, was the young 
Marquis de Gange. His perſon was 
not leſs a model of manly beauty, 


* than that of the Marchioneſs de Caſ- 
> {| tillane for female grace and loveli- 
neſs. His fortune was perfectly ſuit- 
| able, and his rank illuſtrious, being Ba- 
ron de Languedoc, Marquis Ce Gange, 
. and Governor of St. Andre. — His 
os manners were extremely engaging, and 
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his age did not much exceed twenty 
and fo well did the exterior qualities 


| 
| of theſe young perſons appear to cor- 
| reſpond, that it ſtruck all who knew 


them, that they were deſigned by Hea- 
ven for each other, Madame de Caſ- 
| [ | tillane, inſenſible of èvery other paſſion, 
{i ſoon felt and returned that of Monſieur | 
| h de Gange. This ſecond marriage took | 
„Place in 1658, and the world applaud- | 
| ed a union, which ſeemed fo likely to 
Pcnure the happineſs of both parties. 
But howeyer in outward advantages 
they appeared to agree, their ſouls 
were very different. Proud, fierce, 
capricious, obſtinate, and gloomy, 
how little the Marquis de Gange 
reſembled her, with whom his deſ- 
tiny was united! For ſome time, 
however, after their marriage, he con- 
cealed, under the fond attentions of 
277 the 
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the Lover and the Bridegroom, that 
unhappy temper, and thoſe unpleaſant 
manners, that afterwards appeared in 
the Huſband—and the beautiful Mar- 
chioneſs, who was herſelf all truth and 
mildneſs, never ſuſpected him to be 
otherwiſe than he then appeared. 
Alas! to theſe halcyon days ſucceeded 
others, in which the ardour of his paſ- 
ſion being abated, he no longer thought 
it worth his while ro diſguiſe his diſ- 
poſition. Ennui and diſguſt inſenſibly 
took poſſeſſion of the Marquis, who be- 
gan to mix again with the ſocieties he 
had quitted or his marriage—and the 
Marchioneſs, being left to follow herown 
amuſements, returned to be again the ad- 
miration of the crouds ſne had deſerted 
for him; but it was merely for amuſe- 
ment ſhe did fo; and not with any de- 


agn of engaging in affairs of gallantry. 
— She 
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The never ſeriouſly liſtened to any G 
of her admirers; but, as ſoon as ſhe ce 
perceived an attachment forming, that m 
was likely to create any real uneaſineſs, MW ui 
ſhe either wholly excluded ſuch pre- in 

tenders from her ſociety ; or, if ſhe ad- hi 

mitted them to it, received them with h. 
ſo much coolneſs, that the vaineſt a- Pt 
mong them ſoon found they had no- ce 
thing to hope.— But though her con- ec 
duct was perfectly innocent, the Mar- w 
quis (conſcicus perhaps of the inequa- a1 
lity of their minds) beheld it with re 

jealouſy and miſtruſt, — His temper, W 
naturally moroſe and vindictive, was P. 

much diſpoſed to ſuſpicion; and his q 

n 


humour became every day more teazing 
and diſagreeable to his wife—Yet, as 


a jealous huſband is in France an ob- 0 
ject of ridicule, and as he could find P' 
* 


nothing in the conduct of Madame de 
Gange, 


= 
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Gange, on which to found any real 


complaint, he conſtrained himſelf as 
much as he could, and ſuffered the 


| uncaſineſs of his mind to appear only 


in the invincible ill temper with which 
he received his wife—by which, if ſhe 
had really had the inclinations he ſuſ- 
pected her of, he would only have ac- 
celerated the evil he ſo greatly dread- 
ed. Such was his ſituation of mind, 
when his two brothers, the Abbe 
and the Chevalier de Gange, came to 
reſide at his houſe. The elder of them, 
who was called the Abbe de Gange, 
poſſeſſed an uncommon ſhare of un- 
derſtanding, with the malice and. cun- 
ning of a fiend. — Violent, proud, and 
ambitious, he ſtudied to govern every 
one about him ; in which, from his ſu- 
perior abilities, he uſually ſucceeded 
to well, — Having neither principles 


of 


Yo 
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of honour or ſentiments of humanity, 


no conſiderations, no laws, either di- 
vine or human, could prevent his car- 
rying any point, on which he had once 
reſolved. Yet this diabolical ſpirit he 
had art enough to conceal, with the 
profoundeſt diſſimulation, and could 
aſſume the appearance of the moſt a- 
miable, benevolent, and honeſt man in 
the world, while his heart was the re- 
eeptacle of every vice that diſgraces 
human nature,—- He was not in orders, 
but took the equivocal title of Ab- 
be, as being the moſt favourable to 
the indulgence of his licentious paſ- 
ſions.— The Chevalier, whoſe under- 
ſtanding was below mediocrity, ſeemed 
born only to be directed by others; 
and the Abbe, without his perceiving 
it, governed him entirely. Over the 
Marquis alſo the Abbé acquired the 
; | ſame 


— 
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ſame aſcendancy. His eſtate and his 
family were ſoon given up to the ma- 
nagement of this aſſiduous brother: 
who left him the name of maſter, but 
enjoyed all the power. The uncom- 
mon charms of the Marchioneſs de 
Gange made an immediate and deep 
impreſſion on the heart of this bad 


a- 
in man, nor did the conſideration of her 
= being his brother's wife deter him a 


| moment from forming deſigns upon 
her honour. Scorning to put any re- 
ſtraint on his inclinations, however un- 
warrantable, he determined to attempt 


to 
4 ſeducing Madame de Gange; and for 
A this purpoſe, knowing the influence of 


gratitude on ſuch a heart as hers, he 
began by endeavouring to oblige her. 
He ſaw how uneaſily ſhe lived 
with his brother, who fatigued her 
anceſſantly with jealouſy and ill-hu- 
mour 


"a 
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mour— and the firſt uſe he made of 


his power over the Marquis was, to 
induce him to alter his conduct to- 


wards his wife: of whom the Abbe ſpoke | 


ſo advantageouſly, that his jealouſy 
began to give place to thoſe ſentiments 
of eſteem and tenderneſs which he 


had at firſt felt for her. — The Marchi- 


oneſs, ſenſible of this change in her 
huſband's behaviour, gave way to the 
natural goodneſs and ſweetneſs of her 
diſpoſition, and forgot the harſh treat- 
ment ſhe had lately ſuffered ; treatment 
which was on the point of changing 
her former attachment into a ſettled 
coldneſs, if not averſion. The Ab- 
be, however, did not intend that Ma- 
dame de Gange ſhould enjoy the ſatiſ- 
faction ſhe received from her huſband's 
returning affection, without knowing 


to whom ſhe owed it. - As ſoon as an 


opportunity 
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opportunity offered, he took care to 
| tell her, that the Marquis's preſent 
attention, and kindneſs, was in conſe- 
quence of what he had ſaid in her fa- 
vour— and he gave her at the ſame 
time to underſtand, that the heart of 
his brother was ſo entirely in his hands, 
that her treatment muſt depend wholly 
on him. Diſguſted at ſuch a declara- 
tion, the Marchioneſs anſwered coolly, 
that ſhe thanked him. — The Abbe 
was a good deal diſappointed at the 
reception ſhe gave him on this occaſion. 
He had flattered himſelf that ſhe 
would have accepted with more viva- 
city his proffered ſervices, and that, by 
firſt engaging her gratitude, he ſhould 
in time create in her breaſt warmer 
ſentiments in his favour.—But though 
a man of abilities, ſuch as he poſſeſt, 
who determines to make himſelf agree- 
| able, 
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able, and has ſuch continual opportu- 
nities of doing ſo, is above all others 
the moſt dangerous object a young 
woman can encounter; it happened 
that the diſlike, even bordering on an- 
tipathy, which Madame de Gange had 
conceived, on the firſt ſight of the 
Abbe, was an invincible obſtacle to 
his defigns. — Her manner towards 
him was civil, but ſo cold and diſtant, 
that he could very ſeldom find an oc- 
caſion to ſpeak to her apart. —And af- 
ter ſome time, as he ſaw ſhe ſtudied to 
avoid him, and that all his aſſiduities 
made no impreſſion: on her, he deter- 
mined to ſpeak plainly, and to acknow- 
ledge his paſſion, in terms that ſhe 
could not miſunderſtand. 

The Marchioneſs had engaged her- 
ſelf to paſs ſome days at the country 


reſidence of a friend. —Thither the 
| | Abbe 


11 
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Abbe followed her, and, as his conver- 
ſation was extremely agreeable, he was | 
received with pleaſure by the whole 
party.—He was uſually the life of 
whatever company he was in, and now | 
he exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, and' 
was more brilliant and entertaining 
than ever. A hunting party being pro- 
poſed, at which every gentleman was to 
attend on a lady, the Abbe offered 
himſelf to eſcort Madame de Gange; 
which ſhe accepted, with her uſual cool 
civility, as a matter of perfect indif- | 
terence.— As ſoon as the company be- | 
gan to diſperſe inthe woods, the Abbe, 
who now ſaw the opportunity at hand 
that he had ſo long wiſhed for, led 
Madame de Gange into the moſt un- 
frequented ſpot he could find, and then, 
with very little preface, made the con- 
feſſon he had meditated but ſo a- 
Vor. I. C bruptly, 
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bruptly, and with expreſſions ſo ſtrong 
and ardent, that they inſpired Madame 
de Gange with terror rather than pity 
ho turfting pale with ſurpriſe and 
anger, could not immediately form 
any reply; while the Abbe continu- 
ed to declare himſelf with ſuch vio- 
lence of manner, and in terms ſo un- 
equivocal, that ſhe could not doubt of 
his being very much in earneſt—and 
ſhe ſaw, that to endeavour to lau gh it 
off, as ſhe would have done ſuch a de- 
claration from a leſs reſolute lover, 
would have availed her nothing: aſſum- 

ing therefore an air more reſerved than 
before, ſhe ſaid—“ I will not, Mon- 

« ſieur VAbbe, affect to miſunder- 
« ſtand you; — but you muſt know 

« how I ought to receive ſuch a con- 
e feſſion as you have preſumed to 


* 1 Aſk * own heart, 1 aſk 


5 your 
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ce your own conſcience, what decency 
« and duty ſhould urge me to ſay to 


ce you—and ſpare me the pain of hold- 
ing a farther converſation on ſo odi- 


which ſhe pronounced theſe words, 
made them infinitely more mortifying 
to the Abbe, than the words them- 


- ſelves. Stung to the ſoul, his diſſimu- 
8 ation entirely forſook him, and he 
1 | 


cc 


cc 


tirely in my hands? Have you 
forgotten that it is in my power ta 
make you the moſt miſerable of wo- 
„ men—and that I will do fo if you 
« refuſe to liſten to me? In declining 


Nee 


cc 


n- iſk 1 

* to return my paſſion, you riſk hay- 
to a : 4 A 
ing your life embittered by the ſe- 
a WW vereſt trials, Love me, Madam, ſuf- 


r 
res C 2 cc. fer 


« ous a ſubje&,” — The manner in 


fiercely anſwered — Know you not, 
„Madam, when you brave my ven- 
geance thus, that your fate is en- 


— —— 
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« fer me at leaſt to hope that you will, 
« and all my power ſhall be dedicated 
« to your happineſs and tranquillity.” 
— The Marchioneſs, ſtill making an ef- 
fort to command her indignation, re- 
plied “ As you affect to love, learn 
% now to eſteem me.—Be aſſured, 
« Monſieur I Abbe, that the dread of 
« evils worſe than death, ſhall never 
cc induce me to commit a wicked ac- 
« tion,” —© But,” added ſhe, as if to 
mortify him ſtill more — “ if I were in- 
« deed capable of ſuch weaknels, you 
« are the laſt man on earth who could 


« influence me to be guilty of it.” So 


ſaying, ſhe rejoined her company, leav- 


ing the Abbe overwhelmed with rage | 


and confuſion. — His pride fo ſeverely 
humbled, his love hopeleſs, irritated him 
almoſt to madneſs ; and, incapable with 


all his art of commanding his temper, 
while 
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while his heart was corroded by ſuch 
uneaſy ſenſations, he took a ſullen 
leave of the lady of the houſe, and re- 
turned in the evening to Avignon 
nobody but Madame de Gange be- 
ing able to gueſs the cauſe of this ſud- 
den acceſs of ill-humour, which all his 
complaiſance and diſſimulation did not 

enable him a moment to diſguiſe. 
While the Abbe became every day 
more odious in the eyes of Madame 
de Gange, and while ſhe carefully 
avoided any other communication with 
him, than the moſt diſtant politeneſs 
required, her huſband's younger bro- 
ther, the Chevalier, appeared to her in 
a very different light. Without poſſeſ- 
ſing an underſtandingequal to either of 
the others, his manners were ſofter, 
and his temper ſeemed more equal and 
amiable; and though Madame de 
Cy Gange 
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Gange felt no other ſentiments for 
him than thoſe of friendſhip, which 
their alliance authoriſed, yet ſhe grew 
inſenſibly fond of his company, and 


found great relief in opening her heart 


freely to him, on all her domeſtic un- 
ealineſs; while the compariſon ſhe could 
not avoid making, between his gentle 
attentions and the turbulent and inſo- 
tent paſſion with which the Abbe had 
dared. to trouble her, never failed to 
be greatly in his favour.— But unhap- 
pily the Chevalier, equally ſuſceptible 
of the power of beauty, could not be 
continually with her, and receive marks 
of her eſteem, without feeling the 
ſame paſſion riſing in his boſom.— 
The regard ſhe teſtified for him on all 
occaſions, and the pleaſure ſhe took 
in his ſociety, inſpired him with hopes, 
that ſhe was very far from meaning to 

give. 
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give.— The Abbe ſoon ſaw the fitu- 
ation of his brother's heart, and ſaw 
it with inexpreſſible rage and angwſh. 
— He determined to watch them nar- 
rowly; but having done ſo for ſome 
time, all his malice did not enable him 
to diſcover any one circumſtance, that 
was at all inconſiſtent with the pureſt 
yirtue, on the part of Madame de 
Gange. Though he was irritated to 
diſtraction, by the partiality ſhe ſo a- 
vowedly ſhewed the Chevalier, yet he 
wiſhed to try whether 1t was to him on- 
ly that her virtue was impregnable; 
and he determined to ſpeak to the 
Chevalier, and to engage him to puſh 
his good fortune to the utmoſt. For 
this purpoſe, he took the firſt opportu- 
nity of their being alone, to ſay to him 
—*<© Brother, we are both in love with 
* the Marchioneſs; if you can make 
C 4 c your- 
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e yourſelf acceptable, I will withdraw 
e my pretenſions, and ſhall be ſatisfied 
te to rejoice in your happineſs ; but if 

« you fail, I expect you will have the 

« generofity to acknowledge it, and 
« give me leave, in my turn, to try 

« my fortune. I truſt that we are ſo 

“ much united, that we ſhall not be 

« embroiled about a woman. - The 

Chevalier, who was a dupe to this pre- 

tended generoſity, proteſted, that, ra- 

ther than give his brother the Abbẽ any 

(uneaſineſs, he would endeavour to con- 

| quer his paſſion. © No,” ſaid the 

| 


* 


Abbe, © if I fee you happy, I ſhall 
e be content. My friendſhip is yet 
« dearer to me than my love.” They 
embraced on the ſtrength of this con- 
vention, .and the Chevalier agreed im- 
mediately to open the fiege. In con- 


ſequence of which, though he never 
had 
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had the courage to declare himſelf in 
ſuch dire& terms as the Abbe had 
done, he threw ſo much paſſion in- 
to his eyes and manner, and redoubled 
his aſſiduities and attentions in a way 
ſo much warmer than mere brotherly 
ſentiments would have inſpired, that 
Madame de Gange could not miſtake 
their ſource ; and ſoon found it neceſ- 
fary to avoid his company, as much 
as ſhe had till then ſought it. But as 
ſhe perceived, that this alteration in her 
conduct, marked as it was, did not ſuf- 
ficiently diſcourage him, the ſometimes 
mingled in her converſation the moſt 
poignant raillery, on the miſtakes the 
Chevalier often made in company : and 
though ſhe was naturally very candid, 
and wiſhed to palliate or conceal fuch 
errors, ſhe made uſe of this method to 


let the Chevalier ſce how contemptible 
| he 
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he appeared to her, and by that means 
to deprive him of all the hopes her 
kindneſs had made him entertain ; and. 
perhaps to this ſeverity ſhe owed the 
cruel revenge he harboured againſt her, 
fince nothing is ſo likely to pique 
| fuch a man, and to irritate him beyond 
| forgiveneſs, as to let him ſee he is con- 
10 temned and deſpiſed, for weakneſs of 
P hich he is conſcious, Certain it is, 
I | that the Chevalier was, by this means, 
| not only cured of his preſumption, but 
his love for his ſiſter-in-law was 
C | changed into the bittereſt and moſt in- 
veterate hatred. 

As ſoon as the Chevalier acknow- 
ledged that he gave up the purſuit as 
hopeleſs, the Abbé returned to the 
charge. He found that cementing the 
union between his brother, the Mar- 
quis, and Madame, had procured him 
none of the advantages he expected 

from 
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from the gratitude of the latter, and he 


determined to try the effect of an op- 
poſite conduct, and to inſpire the Mar- 
quis with jealouſy, to which he was na- 
turally inclined. For this purpoſe he 
affected to remark, that Madame de 
Gange had lately taken particular de- 
light in aſſociating with a certain par- 
ty, among whom was a young man 
of a moſt engaging perſon and man- 
ners; and in fact, Madame de Gange 
was fond of his ſociety, and frequently 


converſed with him, but always in 


company with people of rank and re- 
putation, and with that purity of heart, 
which, feeling itſelf incapable of ill, 
never imagines it can be ſuſpected of 
it. Such an object, however, as this 
young man, was exactly fitted to pro- 
mote the deſigns of the Abbe; and he 
repreſented her partiality in ſuch a 

light 
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light to the Marquis, that he became 
inflamed. with the moſt furious jea- 
louſy, and, forgetting the common 
forms of decency, he not only perpe- 
tually inſulted his wife with language 
the moſt affronting and injurious, but 
proceeded to greater enormities ; while 
the Abbe, continually pouring oil on 
the flame, the ſituation of the unhappy 
Madame de Gange became every day 
more inſupportable. But ſhe made 
no attempt to undeceive her huſband, 
as to the motive of her brother's con- 
duct, foreſeeing, that whatever ſhe 

could ſay would be totally fruitleſs. 
The Abbe having ſuffered her to 
continue for ſome time under the ſuf- 
ferings he had himſelf occaſioned, de- 
termined again to attempt moving 
her in favour of himſelf. She ſo cau- 
tiouſly avoided any interview with 
him, 
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him, that it was not without great dif- 


ficulty he found an opportunity of 


ſpeaking to her alone. At length he 


contrived to join her in the garden. 
« Well, Madam,” ſaid he, attempting 
to take her hand“ are we always 
« to be enemies? Why do you oblige 
« me to make you unhappy, when 
« you know I would ſacrifice my 
life to your ſatisfaction. By what 
« you have lately experienced, you 
« find I did not exaggerate my power, 
« when I told you it depended on me, 
« to make you the moſt unhappy of 
« women : and you know that you 
* may, on certain terms, engage me 
« to uſe that power only to contri- 
« bute to your felicity.“ Madame 
de Gange heard him without inter- 
ruption ; and, as ſoon as he had con- 
cluded his harangue, ſhe caſt on him 
a look 
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a look expreſſive of the moſt pro- 
found contempt, and walked from him, 
without deigning to reply; leaving 
the Abbe more enraged and mortified 
than before. 

It was about this. time that the Mar- 
-chioneſs de Gange, and ſeveral perſons 
who were with her, eat of ſome cream 
in which arſenic had been infuſed, but 
in ſo ſmall quantity, that the oily na- 
ture of the vehicle, in which it was ad- 
miniſtered, prevented its having the 
ill effect that had been intended. On 
this occaſion, a prediction, that had 
been made to her ſome years before, 
at Paris, returned to her remem- 
brance: — an aſtrologer, whom it was 
; the faſhion to conſult, aſſured her ſhe 
would die a violent death; and though 
ſhe had too much ſenſe to give much 
credit to the vain and fallacious ſci- 
ence of divination, ſhe could not, on 
this 


4 
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day. 
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this event, forbear ſpeaking of the 
prediction that had been made. The 
affair of the poiſoned cream made for 
ſome time a great noiſe at Avignon; 
but, as the Marchioneſs was the firſt to 
forbear ſpeaking of it, it was ſoon for- 
gotten, like all other wonders of the 
Soon after this, her grandfa- 
ther, the Sieur de Nocheres, died, and 
the came into poſſcſſion of a very large 
fortune, which he left to her ſole uſe 
and diſpoſal. The Marquis now 


thought it neceſſary again to alter his 


behaviour, and to treat with reſpect a 
woman who had ſo much in her pow- 
er. The Abbe was the forwardeſt to 
adviſe him to aſſume the ſemblance 
of his former affection, ſince he faw 
that he could himſelf gain nothing, 


but that his family might loſe a great 
deal by contrary behaviour. As to 


2 the 
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the Chevalier, he was a mere cypher, 
whom the Abbe directed as he pleaſ- 
ed. But the change was too great, 
at this time, to deceive Madame de 
Gange. Whatever their profeſſions 
were, ſhe believed their hearts were 
ſtill the ſame, and that their preſent 
complaiſance ſhe owed entirely to her 
acquiſition of fortune, and her power 
of diſpoſing of it. As the affairs of 
this wealthy ſucceſſion were likely to 
occupy a great deal of their time, and. 
to prevent their going to Gange ſo 
much as they uſed to do, the Mar- 
quis deſigned paſſing ſome months 
there, in order to regulate the buſineſs, 
of that eſtate, that no inconvenience 
might ariſe from his future abſence. 
He propoſed to the Marchioneſs to 
accompany him thither; to which, with 
her uſual ſweetneſs, ſhe conſented, 
though 
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though ſhe had a decided and invinci- | 
ble antipathy to the place. On this 
occaſion ſhe felt a particular repug- 
nancy, and preſentiments of ſuch me- 
lancholy import, as determined her 
before ſhe went to make a will, by 
which ſhe declared Madame de Rouſ- 
fan, her mother, her ſole heir, for life, 
to all her fortune, with liberty to give 
it, at her death, to either of the chil. 
dren which ſhe (the Marchioneſs de 
Gange) had by the Marquis. One 
was a fon, then about ſix years old; 
and the other a daughter, about five: 
and miſtruſting, perhaps, her own firm- 


neſs, ſhe went before a magiſtrate at 


Avignon, and declared that the teſta- 
ment ſhe ſigned in his preſence was her 
real meaning, and that any ſubſequent 
one ſhould be conſidered as extorted 
from her, and be af no effect; and 

Vol. I. D ſhe 
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poſe, as ſtrong as could be drawn up. 
It was eaſy to ſee, from the purport of 
this will, that the treatment ſhe had 
received from the Marquis had made 
a deep impreſſion on her heart, for his 
name was not mentioned. As ſoon as 
ſhe had confirmed this diſpoſition of 
her effects, by the moſt authentic and 
certain precautions, ſhe prepared for 
her journey to the Chateau de Gange, 
though with ſo ſtrong a perſuaſion 
that ſhe ſhould return no more, that 


ſhe took a ſolemn and affecting fare- - 
well of all her friends, who, with tears, 0 
heard her expreſs the unaccountable 
prejudice ſhe had conceived, that ſhe 
was bidding them an eternal adieu ! ha 
Under the ſame mournful idea, ſhe ed 
diſtributed ſeveral ſums of money - 
among the convents at Avignon; par- ki 


ticularly, 
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ticularly, ſhe gave a ſum to the Recol- 
lects, beſeeching them to ſay maſs for 
her, and to pray that ſhe might not die 
without receiving the holy ſacraments ; 


- and fo earneſtly did ſhe recommend 
7 herſelf to their prayers, that ſhe ſeemed 
” convinced her death was inevitable. 

of What ſhall we ſay to theſe preſenti- 
d ments, fo frequent in hiſtory ? how 
* account for the unſcen hand, which, 
© while it warns the victims of their 
on 


fate, ſeems to take from them, the 
power of avoiding it? * Under ſuch 
impreſſions, however, Madame de 
Gange began her journey to the 


* Such was the conviction of his death that 
haunted Henry the 4th, before he was aſſaſſinat- 
ed by Ravaillac — Such the ſtrange ſigns that 
preceded the death of the Duke of Guiſe, at 
Blois; and innumerable others, related in the 
hiſtories of all nations. 
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Chateau; de Gange ſituated nineteen 
leagues from Avignon; where, on her 
arrival, ſhe was received by the Dowager 
Marchioneſs de Gange, the Marquis's 
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mother, with every demonſtration of 


eſteem and affection. This lady, who 


was of a character uncommonly amia- 
ble, and had a very ſuperior underſtand- 


ing, was charmed with her daughter- 


in-law, and on this and every other 
occaſion had behaved to her with the 
greateſt politeneſs and regard. Her 
uſual reſidence was at Montpellier, but 
ſhe now came to paſs ſome time with 
her ſon, and endeavoured. to. con- 
tribute, as much as poſſible, to make 
her reſidence at Gange agreeable to 
the young Marchioneſs. The Mar- 
quis himſelf, as well as the Abbe and 
the Chevalier, ſeemed alſo to ſtrive, 


by their preſent kindneſs and atten- 
tion, 
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tion, to make her forget every im- 
propriety in their former behaviour, 
and left nothing undone that they 
thought would convince her that 
their hearts were entirely changed. 
The moſt inſinuating manners, the 
moſt delicate attentions, were em- 
ployed to perſuade Madame de Gange 
of their ſincerity; and the Abbẽ and 
Chevalier, as if convinced that their 
preſumptuous attachment had juſtly 
incurred the diſpleaſure of the Mar- 
chioneſs, now appeared no longer as 
importunate lovers, but as tender 
friends; and they aſſumed this charac- 
ter with ſo much eaſe, that ſhe, who was 
the moſt candid and ſincere of women, 
forgot inſenſibly the diſlike ſhe had 
conceived, and lived with them on a 
footing of unreſerved friendſhip and 
intimacy ; flattering herſelf that her 
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future life would be tranquil, and even 
happy. After the whole family had 


continued together for ſome time, the 
Dowager Madame de Gange return- 


ed to Montpellier, and the Marquis 


ſaid he was obliged by buſineſs to re- 


turn to Avignon. But before he went, 


there is reaſon to believe he held a 
long conſultation with his brothers; 


which contributed but too much to 


the tragical event that ſo ſoon followed 
his departure. 
The Dowager Marchioneſs and 
her eldeſt ſon being gone, Madame 
de Gange found herſelf alone with 
two perſons who were in fact her 
greateſt enemies, but who hid their en- 
mity under ſuch refined hypocriſy, 
that ſne not only believed them en- 
tirely cured of their former diſhonour- 
able thoughts of her, but that they 
had 
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had been converted by her conduct to 
a juſt ſenſe of what they owed her and 
her huſband. As ſoon as the Abbe 
ſw that his diſſimulation had on her 
ſoft and ingenuous mind all the effect 
he had hoped for, he contrived, under 
pretence of conſulting only her happi- 
neſs, to mention to her the will ſhe. 
had made at Avignon, which he 
beſought her to alter, repreſenting to 
her, that while ſuch a will remained in 
force, the world, as well as the Mar- 
quis her huſband, would believe, that 
ſhe ſtill harboured anger. and reſent- 
ment againſt him; and that, as he was 
determined to live with her for the fu- 
ture in the moſt perfect harmony, it 
was her. part to convince him, by 


revoking that will, that ſhe no longer 


remembered their former diſagree- 
ments. Madame de Gange, whoſe 
D 4 heart 
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heart was formed for affection and for- 
giveneſs, could not reſiſt theſe reaſons; 
ſhe conſented to make a new will, in 


which ſhe gave every thing to her huſ- 
band. The Abbe either did not 


know of the declaration ſhe had ſign- 
ed before a magiſtrate at Avignon, or 
did not believe it would invalidate a 


ſubſequent act. Certain it is, that he 


did not aſk her to revoke that act; 
but having, as he thought, ſecured her 
property to his family, he prepared to 


execute the infamous deſign he had 


formed; and, by his influence with 
the infatuated Chevalier, he forced 
him to enter into all his views, and 
even to keep pace with him in the 
moſt atrocious crimes, — —Some time 
in May, 1667, Madame de Gange, 
being ſlightly indiſpoſed, ſent to the 
apothecary of the place for a medi- 

cine 
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eine ſhe had occaſion to take; but 

when it came, it was ſo black and 
thick, that ſhe found her averſion to 1t- 
invincible, and refuſed to ſwallow it. 
She contented herſelf with taking 
ſome pills ſhe had by her. It 1s more 
than probable, that the Abbe and the 
Chevalier had mixed poiſon in this 
medicine ; for, as they did not know, 
for ſome hours, that the Marchioneſs 
had not taken it, they ſent in the 
courſe of the morning ſeveral times, to 
the door of her chamber, to enquire 
how fhe did; undoubtedly expecting, 
with impatience, to hear, that the po- 
tion had the effect they intended; but 
being undeceived, as to her having 
drank it, they formed the diabolical 
reſolution of deſtroying, at all events, 
the unfortunate object of their malig- 
nity. | 
5 Madame 
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Madame de Gange, who found it 
neceſſary to keep her bed all day, in- 
vited ſeveral ladies of the neighbour- 
hood to come and paſs the afternoon 
with her, and, though ſhe was not quite 
well, ſhe never appeared more inte- 


reſting or entertaining. The Abbe. 


and the Chevalier, who were admitted 
to. join the party, ſeemed unuſually 
ablent and melancholy, particularly 
the Chevalier, whom the Marchioneſs 
laughingly attacked on his. abſence of 
mind, and at length obliged him to re- 


turn her raillery. The Abbe, though 
he alſo ſeemed much more reſerved 


than uſual, failed not to enliven the 
converſation by ſome of thoſe agree- 
able ſallies, for which he was ſo re- 


markable. But ſtill there was in the 


behaviour of them both, ſomething 
that the company remarked as extra- 
ordinary. 
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ordinary. Neither of them partook 
of a collation that was ſerved up to 
the ladies, of which Madame de 
Gange not only did the honours with 
her uſual graceful eaſe, but alſo ate 
heartily. When it was over, the ladies 
took their leave; the Abbe attended 
them to the door, but the Chevalier 
remained ſitting by the bed ſide, 
buried in thought, and with a counte- 
nance ſo gloomy, as very much puzzled 
the Marchioneſs, who knew not how to 
account for it. The dreadful myſtery 
was ſoon cleared up, on the return of 
the Abbe into the room. She ſaw him 
enter in about ten minutes, holding in 
one hand a piſtol, and in the other a 
glais filled with a black liquid. Fury 
and diſtraction was in his eyes; his 
hair ſeemed briſtled on his head, and 
his features were convulſed with paſ- 

ſion, 
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fion. No deſcription can do juſtice 
to the terror his whole figure inſpired. 
He faſtened the door, and advancing 
ſome paces towards the bed where the 
affrighted Marchioneſs lay, he ſtopped 
as if to contemplate his victim, and, fix- 
ing on her his glaring eyes, which ſeem- 
ed forced outof their ſockets by the rage 
that poſſeſſed him, he continued for 
above a minute to ſtand ſtaring on her 
with a petrifying look, as if to an- 
nounce to her all the horrors of her 


fate On the other ſide of her appear- 


ed the Chevalier; his countenance as 


expreſſive of the rage that conſumed 


him, as was his brother's, but the ex- 
preſſion was different, and when he 
drew his ſword, ſome faint hope aroſe 
in the Marchioneſs, that he drew it to 
defend her; but ſhe did not long con- 
tinue in that error. Theſe two wretches, 
with 
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with the hearts and intentions of 


demons, came cloſe to her bed, and 


the Abbe, with a hollow, but deter- 


mined voice, ſaid, — © Now, Madam, 
you are to die—chuſe whether it ſhall 
be by ſword, or piſtol, or poiſon.— 
« To die!” exclaimed Madame de 
« Gange — Good God ! what have I 
« done? how have deſcrved this exceſs. 
« of cruelty? and why are you to be my 
judge and executioner ?” — Finding 
that remonſtrance feemed to aggravate 
his fury, ſhe addreſſed herfelf to the 
Chevalier and, turning on him her 
lovely eyes, ſhe cried—< Ah! my dear 
© brother, are you too armed againſt 
te me? is it poſſible that you can have 
e the heart to become my murderer ?. 
e and does all my kindneſs and regard 
« for you deſerve no other return?“ 


(She had often lent him ſums of money 
| of 
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of her own, and only a few days before 
given him a draught for five hundred 


livres). But far from being ſoftened by 
this pathetic addreſs, it ſeemed to re- 
double his rage againſt her, and, with $ 
a countenance and voice yet more 
terrible, he cried, Our reſolution is 
© taken, Madam — you muſt die— 
« chuſe therefore the means, for we can 
| < heſitate no longer.” If the fact 
Il were not well authenticated, it could 
1 not be believed that two young men, 
1 on whom the beauty of Madame de 
| Gange had had ſuch an effect, ſhould 
| now harden their hearts againſt her, 
| | pleading with all that beauty, and with 
| 


the moſt moving remonſtrances, for her 

life, and determine to dip their hands 

in her blood: but ſoit was!—and, while 

the Abbe held the piſtol to her head, 
and the Chevalier his ſword to her 
| heart, 
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heart, ſhe took out of the Abbe's 
other hand the poiſon, and, finding 
there was no remedy, {wallowed it. 
The nature of it was ſo corroſive, that 
ſome of it falling on her breaſt turned 
the ſkin quite black, and her lips were 
alſo burnt and parched by drinking it. 
Not content with having made her 
ſwallow the liquid, the Chevalier took a 
ſilver bodkin, and collecting the dregs, 
that remained on the ſides and at the 
bottom of the glaſs, he put them on its 
edge, and inſiſted on her ſwallowing 
that alſo, uſing expreſſions of indecency 
and brutality that embittered his cru- 
elty. The unhappy Marchioneſs obey- 
ed; but though ſhe took this laſt de- 


ſtructive mixture into her mouth, ſhe 


did not ſwallow it, but held it there 


| till ſhe had an opportunity, unper- 
ceived, to conceal it in the-bed-cloaths. 
| | But, 
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But, as ſhe had now ſwallowed more 


than enough to deſtroy her, ſhe ex- 
claimed, in a voice of the moſt piercing 
anguiſh, © My death is now inevi- 
« table; in the name of God then, 
« implore you to have mercy on my 


* foul! — do not deprive me of my | 


c exiſtence here and hereafter, but 


ce ſend me a confeſſor, that I may die 


« like a Chriſtian.” They then went 
out, carefully ſecuring the door after 
them; and, ſeeking the prieſt of the 


pariſh, who was entirely devoted to 
them, ordered him to go and confeſs | 


Madame de Gange. It is aſtoniſhing, 
that, in the midſt of ſuch a complica- 
tion of horrors, Madame de Gange 


ſtill poſſeſſed herſelf, that her preſence | 
of mind did not for a moment forſake B 


her, and that her reſolution and recol- 


lection enabled her to make ſtrong 


3 efforts 
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efforts (alas how fruitleſsly !) to pre- 
ſerve her life. No ſooner had the in- 
human brothers ſhut the door, than 
ſhe determined to attempt her eſcape ; 


and putting on a taffeta petticoat, the 
only garment ſhe had at hand, ſhe ran 


to the window of her chamber, which 


looked into the court- yard of the caſ- 
tle, to throw herſelf out of it, though 
it was twenty - two feet from the 
ground. At the inſtant that ſhe was 
about to precipitate herſelf from this 
height, the prieſt opened' the door of 
her room, and ſeeing what ſhe was 
going to do, endeavoured to prevent 
her. Had ſhe thrown herſelf directly 
down, ſhe would probably have daſhed 
her head or her breaſt againſt the 


W ftones, but he ſnatched at her petti- 


coat, and caught it with ſuch force, 
Vol. I, E that 
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that a piece of it remained in his 
hand ; and the turn this gave to her 
whole body, ſo broke her fall, that ſhe 
came to the ground with her feet firſt, 
which were terribly cut by the ſtones. 
The wicked prieſt, who was entirely 
devoted to the ſervice of the Abbe 
and the Chevalier, ſeeing ſhe had 
reached the ground without being ma- 
terially hurt, threw on her a very heavy 
pitcher of water, which ſtood in the 
window next to that from whence ſhe 
had jumped ; and which, if it had fal- 
len on her head, muſt have certainly 
killed her; but it fell within two or 
three inches of her. The firſt thought 
that occurred to her, as ſoon as ſhe 
reached the ground, was to endea- 
vour to diſcharge the poiſon that ſhe 
had ſwallowed : for this purpoſe ſhe 
took 
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took one of the treſſes of her long 
hair, and put it as far as ſhe could 
down her throat: the expedient ſuc- 
ceeded, and ſhe brought up the nox- 
ious mixture, together with what ſhe 
bad eaten, and then attempted to make 
her way out of the incloſure where ſhe 
was; but every door was faſtened. She 
chen went towards the ſtables; they were 
gut alſo; and ſhe now defpaired of 
eſcaping before her cruel aſſaſſins could 
reach her. At length ſhe ſaw a groom 
« — Oh friend!” cried ſhe, © ſave 
© my life — I am poiſoned — let me 
« go through the ſtables, that I may 
« receive help before it is too late.“ 
The man, moved by her ſituation, 
took her in his arms, and carried 
her through his ſtables into the road, 
where he put her under the care of 
ſome women who were paſſing by. 
E 2 The 
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The prieſt, in the mean time, haſtened 
to the Abbe and the Chevalier, to in- 
form them of her eſcape; and they re- 
ſolved not to leave their work imper- 
fect. While ſhe ran wildly along, im- 
ploring ſuccour from every one ſhe 
met, they purſued her, crying out that 
ſne was delirious in a fever, and had 
eſcaped from her attendants. The 
people, who beheld her almoſt with- 
out cloaths, her feet naked and 
bleeding, her hair diſhevelled, and run- 
ning along ſhe knew not where, were 
eaſily perſuaded that ſhe was indeed 
out of her ſenſes. At length, as ſhe 
reached the door of the Sieur des 
Prats, about three hundred yards from 
the Chateau, the Chevalicr overtook 
her; and forcing her into the houſe 
with him, ſhut the door, while the 
Abbe remained on the outſide with a 
piſtol 
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piſtol in his hand, proteſting that he 
would kill the firſt perſon that offered 

to approach, for that he would not 

ſuffer his ſiſter-in-law, in the ſituation 
ſhe then was, to become a ſpectacle 
to ſtrangers. His real deſign was to 

prevent her receiving any aſſiſtance 

that might counteract the effect of the 
poiſon. The Sieur des Prats was 

abſent, but his wife was at home, in 
company with ſeveral friends: among 
theſe ladies, the unfortunate Marchi- 
oneſs wildly ruſhed, beſeeching them 
to ſave her, and exclaiming that ſhe 
had juſt been poiſoned. The Cheva- 
lier proteſted to them, that ſhe was 
merely delirious; but while he traverſed 
the room in great agitation, theſe wo- 
men crouded round her, and, as ſhe 
ſtill continued to cry out, © I am 
« poiſoned, I am poiſoned!” one 
E 3 of 
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of them gave her a box of Or: 
vietan, à counter poiſon, of which 
ſhe ſwallowed ſeveral pieces; and 
another preſented her with a glaſs of 
water; but ſo great was theinhumanity 
of the Chevalier, that, juſt as ſhe was 
raiſing it to her burning lips, he daſhed. ..- 
it out of her hand, and, addreſſing 
himſelf to the ladies, beſought them 
not to attend to the incoherent ravings 
of Madame de Gange; adding, that 
he ſhould be obliged to them, if they 
would leave her wholly to his care, as 
ſhe was unfit, in her preſent ſituation, 
to be with any but her own family. 
The Marchioneſs now conceived a 
hope of being able to prevail on the 
Chevalier to have mercy on her, and, 
in that hope, ſhe deſired to be left 
alone a moment with him: the ladies 
at her requeſt retired to another room; 
and then Madame de Gange, throw- 
f ing 
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ing herſelf on her knees before the 
Chevalier, cried-—< My dear brother, 
« will nothing prevail on you to re- 
« yoke the cruel vow you have made 
« to deſtroy me ? will nothing excite 


your pity ? Suppoſe I were an un- 
happy ſtranger, who reduced to the 


* moſt dreadful extremity came to 
© implore your pity !'— you would 
« ſurely, as a gentleman, as a man, de- 
« fend and protect ſuch a ſtranger; and 
« is your heart ſhut only againſt me? 
«© I will engage, by the moſt ſolemn 
« oath, to repreſent what has hitherto 
happened juſt as you will dictate 
« will forget it — and, if J have de- 


« {erved your hatred by the leaſt in- 


« jury, Iwill ſubmit to any acknow- 
te jedgement, any puniſhment you 
« pleaſe, But in God's name, my 
e dear brother, have compaſſion on 
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« me!—pity me, my dear brother, 
ce pity me! and do not precipitate a a 
« death, which is perhaps already in- 
C evitable.” This ſupplication, en- 
forced with all the touching energy of 
deſpair, all the perſuaſive eloquence of 
beauty, only irritated the cruelty of 
the monſter to whom it was addreſſed: 
he took a ſhort fword which he wore, 
and, uſing it as a dagger, ſtabbed the 
Marchioneſs twice with it in her 
breaſt. She flew from him, and called 
for help: he purfued her, and gave 
her five other blows on the back; and 
having fnapped his ſword, left the 
broken end in her ſhoulder. As he 
now thought he had concluded this 
bloody ſcene, he quitted the room, 
and going haſtily to the door, he ſaid 
to the Abbe, who was waiting there, 
« Come Abbe, we muſt be gone, 
4 cc the 
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the buſineſs is done.” —By this time 


the ladies were returned to the room 


where Madame de Gange lay welter- 
ing in her blood, and, to all appear- 
ance, breathing her laſt. Her blood 
ran from her in ſtreams; her reſpiration 
was ſhort and laborious; but, as ſhe was 
not actually dead, they thought it poſ- 


fible yet to aſſiſt her; and one of them 


went to the window, and called out for 
a ſurgeon to be immediately ſent for. 
— On hearing which, the Abbe found 
their work was yet incomplete : where- 
upon, he ruſhed like a demoniac into 
the room, and, approaching the dying 
victim on the floor, ſnapped his piſtol 
cloſe to her breaſt; but it miſſed 
fire; and at the ſame inſtant Madame 
de Brunel, one of the ladies preſent, 
ſeized his arm and turned the piſtol 
aſide, T he enraged Abbe, ſeeing this 

blow 
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blow which he thought ſo effectual 
defeated, gave Madame Brunel a vio- 
lent ſtroke with his fiſt, and then at- 
tempted to ſtun the Marchioneſs with 
the end of his piſtol; but the women 
now all preſſed round him, over- 
whelmed him with blows, and driving 
him in ſpite of all his efforts to the 
door, they thruſt him out and ſhut it 
upon him. They then returned to 
the unhappy lady; and one of them, 
who knew ſomething of ſurgery, 
ſtaunched the blood, and took from 
her ſhoulder the end of the ſword, en- 
couraged by Madame de Gange her- 
ſelf, who, weak and fainting as ſhe was, 
beſought her to put her knee againft 
her ſnoulder to force out the broken 
weapon. By this time a ſurgeon ar- 
rived, who dreſſed her wounds, none 


of which he thought would be fatal; 
| the 


che Chevalier, in his confuſion, not 
having ſtruck her where his blows 
would have been mortal. She was 
put to bed, and hopes were entertain- 
ed that ſhe might yet ſurvive. In the 
mean time the two aſſaſſins, taking 


advantage of the night, fled from the 
ſcene of their cruelty. It was nine 
o'clock in the evening when they ſet 
out together for Aberas, another eftate 
of the Marquis's about a league from 
Gange. There they remained : ſome 
time, conſidering what they ſhould 
next do; and the reproaches they made 
each.other, for not having compleated 
their infamous undertaking, roſe at 
length to ſuch a height, that they were 
ready to draw their ſwords on each 
other. They talked of returning to 
Gange, there to finiſh their ſacrifice; 


but they recollected it was improbable 
| they 
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they ſhould gain acceſs to her; that 
they ſhould certainly be taken ; and 
that therefore it was wiſer to conſult 
their own ſafety. 

The horrid event was ſoon ſpread 


throughout the country. All the neigh- 


bouring nobility came to offer their 
ſervices to Madame de Gange, and 
the conſuls of the diſtrict waited on 


her to offer her a guard, which ſhe ac- 


cepted, and which was placed round 


the houſe of the Sieur des Prats 
where ſhe remained, The Baron de 
Treſſan, Grand Provoſt, endeavoured 


to overtake the aſſaſſins, but they had 


already reached the coaſt, and em- 
barked at a port called the Gras de 
Pataval, near Aqde. A phyſician and 
ſurgeon were ſent for from Montpel- 
lier to attend the Marchioneſs, and 
| ever | 
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every poſſible aſſiſtance and conveni- 
ence provided for her. 

The Marquis de Gange was at 
Avignon when the news of this bloody 
cataſtrophe reached him; and though 
there 1s little doubt but that he had 
agreed with his brothers, and even 
that the deſign originated with him, 
yet it is probable that he expected 
they would have compleated their un- 
dertaking by the certain but ſilent 
mode of poiſon, and not in a man- 
ner ſo open and undiſguiſed. As ſoon 
as he learned the particulars, he affect- 
ed the utmoſt concern and diſtreſs, 
and proteſted he would revenge the 
cruel treatment his wife had received 
from his brothers, by putting them to 
death with his own hands. In a word, 
he rather over- acted his part at firſt, in 
ſome reſpects; for it was remarked 
that, 
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that, inſtead of ſetting out immediately 
for Gange, he deferred his departure 
for four and twenty hours, though it 
ſhould ſeem that not a moment would 
have been loſt by a man who really 
loved a wife, ſo ſituated as was Ma- 
dame de Gange. It appeared alſo 
very extraordinary, that to the friends 
he ſaw at Avignon after he received 
the intelligence, he never mentioned 
what had happened, though it is ſo 
natural for a perſon under the preſ- 
ſure of a new affliction to ſpeak of 
it to every body, and to think of no- 
thing elſe. When the Marquis ar- 
rived at Gange, a monk announced his 
being there to the Marchioneſs, and 
ſhe received him with all the tender- 
neſs and regard that the moſt beloved 
huſband could have expected; ſhe 
only gently reproached him for hav- 
8 ing 
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ing left her in the power of his cruel 
brother. The great judge of hearts, 
only knows what paſſed in that of the. 
Marquis. If he was indeed acceſſary 

to her murder, which there was great 
room to believe, this reception, ſo kind 
and forgiving, muſt have been one of 
the moſt cruel puniſhments he could 
undergo : he had the art, however, to 
compoſe his countenance, and not to 
betray, in his behaviour, the emotions 
which muſt have torn his heart with 
remorſe and anguiſh. 

Such was the delicate ſenſibility of 
Madame de Gange, that recollecting, 
after ſome time, that ſhe had perhaps 
hurt him by her reproaches in regard 
to his brother, ſne apologiſed to him, 
and intreated him to impute whatever 
the had ſaid, not to any want of af- 


fection for *. but to the extremity 
| of 
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of her ſufferings, which extorted ſuch 
complaints from her; and ſhe held 
out her hand to him in token of per- 
fect amity, and with a ſweetneſs; pecu- 
liar to herſelf. This exceſs of good. 
neſs, which one would imagine muſt 
have been a new puniſhment to the 
Marquis, only renewed his hopes of 
availing himſelf of her affection, to 
ſecure the fortune of the dying victim. 
He deſired her to revoke the act, by 
which ſhe had confirmed her firſt will 
made at Avignon; and to confirm that 
which ſhe had made ſince at the inſti- 
gation of the Abbe, which the vice- 
legate, in conſequence of the deed be- 
fore- mentioned, had refuſed: to regiſter. 
But ſhe firmly and poſitively proteſted 
againſt making any alteration: and it is 
believed, that this attempt of the Mar- 
quis's, perſuaded her that he had had 
| but 
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but too great a ſhare in the dreadful 


1d reſolution of taking away her life, 
r- tough ſhe did not ſhew her ſuſpicions 
u- by any change in her behaviour. — 
d- Certain it is, that thoſe about her, 


whoſe notions of the Marquis's guilt 
were before very ſtrong, were by this ill- 
timed and improper requeſt confirm- 
ed in their evil opinion of him. As 
he found how fixed Madame de Gange 
by was in her determination, he forbore 
to renew the diſcourſe, but continued 
aſſiduouſly to attend on her every day, 
at the houſe of the Sieur des Prats, 
where ſhe ſtill remained, not being 


be- judged in a ſituation to reach Mont- 
ter. pellier, tho' ſhe earneſtly deſired it. 
ſed Her mother, Madame de Rouſſan, 
it is and ſome of her relations from Avig- 


non, arrived at Gange the day after” 
the Marquis. Madame de Rouſſan, 
n F + who 
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of her ſufferings, which extorted ſuch f 
complaints from her; and ſhe held 1 
out her hand to him in token of per- t 
fect amity, and with a ſweetneſs; pecu- b 
liar to herſelf. This exceſs of good. ( 
neſs, which one would imagine muſt V 
have been a new puniſhment to the * 
Marquis, only renewed his hopes of ti 
availing himſelf of her affection, to e 
ſecure the fortune of the dying victim. h 
He deſired her to revoke the act, by W 
which ſhe had confirmed her firſt will tc 
made at Avignon ; and to confirm that al 
which ſhe had made ſince at the inſti- at 
| gation of the Abbe, which the vice- MW v. 
10 legate, in conſequence of the deed be- ¶ ju 
| fore-mentioned, had refuſed to regiſter. pe 
Il But ſhe firmly and poſitively proteſted 
| againſt making any alteration: and it is an 
lf | believed, that this attempt of the Mar- no 
0 quis's, perſuaded her that he had had . the 
| | but 
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but too great a ſhare in the dreadful 


1d reſolution of taking away her life, 
r- though ſhe did not ſhew her ſuſpicions 
u- by any change in her behaviour.— 
d- Certain it is, that thoſe about her, 
uſt whoſe notions of the Marquis's guilt 
the were before very ſtrong, were by this ill- 
of timed and improper requeſt confirm- 
to ed in their evil opinion of him. As 
im. he found how fixed Madame de Gange 
by was in her determination, he forbore 
vill to renew the diſcourſe, but continued 
hat aſſiduouſly to attend on her every day, 
ſti- at the houſe of the Sieur des Prats, 
ce- where ſhe ſtill remained, not being 
be- judged in a ſituation to reach Mont- 
ter, pellier, tho” ſhe earneftly deſired it. 
ted Her mother, Madame de Rouſſan, 
it is and ſome of her relations from Avig- 
lar- non, arrived at Gange the day after 
had the Marquis. Madame de Rouſſan, 
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who had no doubt of the Marquis's 
guilt, was aſtoniſhed to find him at- 
tending on her daughter, and to ſee 
them on good terms. Perſuaded as 
ſhe was, that he was the original pro- 
jector of the infamous ſcheme to de- 
ſtroy her daughter, ſhe could not with 
any patience endure to ſee him with 
her; her blood ſeemed to recoil at the 
ſight of him ; and, as ſhe was unable to 
conceal or conquer the averſion ſhe 
felt for him, ſhe returned in three days 
to Avignon, notwithſtanding all her 
daughter's endeavours to prevail on 
her to ſtay. | 
Nothing could be more affecting 
than the pious ſentiments of Madame 
de Gange, who declared, that ſhe ſin- 
cerely forgave her murderers, and 
prayed to God to forgive them, and to 


accept her prayers for their ſalvation. 
As 
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$ As there were ſometimes faint hopes of 
- her recovery, but oftener total deſpair 
e o it, ſhe defired to receive the ſacra- 
33 ment. What was her aſtoniſhment, 
p when ſhe beheld it preſented by Pe- 
. rette, the ſame prieſt who had been 
th employed to aſſiſt in her aſſaſſination! 
th Dreading leſt, even under the form of 
he che ſacred wafer, poiſon might be a- 
to gain adminiſtered, ſhe inſiſted on the 
ſhe prieſt's partaking it with her; he con- 
ays ſented; and then in the moſt ſolemn 
her manner ſhe called God to witneſs, 


while ſhe received the hoſtie, that ſhe 
torgave her murderers, and all who 
had abetted their crime. 

It was with perfect indifference ſhe 
heard thoſe praiſes of her beauty, 
which all who now ſaw her could not 
help giving it; for never in the moſt 
brilliant health, and ſurrounded with 
4 F 2 all 


all the means of happineſs, did her 
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charms appear to greater advantage, 
and never perhaps were they ſo inte. 
reſting. Her eyes had ſometimes all 
their dazzling luſtre, at others, that 
ſoft languor which added to, rather 
than diminiſhed their attractions. Her 
complexion retained all its delicacy; 
and her ſentiments and converſation 
were calculated to inſpire all who ſay 
her with regret, that ſuch an aſfem- 
blage of perfections was ſinking into an 
early grave! 
Fer fon, of whom ſhe was paſſion- 
ately fond, was conſtantly at her bed- 
ſide; and as ſhe knew that nothing 
was ſo likely to make a deep and in- 


_ delible impreſſion on his tender mind, 


as the ſight of his dying mother, and 
hearing the advice ſhe ſhould give, ſhe 
employed almoſt all the hours ſhe di 


not 
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not paſs in religious exerciſes, in en- 
deavouring to impreſs on his memory 
maxims of charity, piety, and forgive- 
neſs, while her own conduct gave the 
pureſt example of their practice. 
Above all, ſhe ſought to call away his 
thoughts from thoſe ideas of ven- 
geance, which, young as he was, aroſe 
in his mind towards the cruel wretches 
who had deſtroyed his mother. 
The parliament of Toulouſe nomi- 
nated Monſieur de Catalan, counſel- 
lor of the Parliament, as a commiſſion- 
er to interrogate Madame de Gange; 
he arrived on the third of June, but 
ſhe was then too ill to ſee him, how- 
ever the next day he was admitted to 
her apartment, and was ſhut up with 


ber alone for ſome time, when he for- 


got nothing that was likely to clear 
up the horrid ſtory, into which he was 
F 3 com- 
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commiſſioned to enquire, When he 
had made ſuch notes as he thought 
proper, ſhe mentioned to him her 
earneſt deſire to be removed from 
Gange, where the dreadful ideas of 
the ſcene ſhe had pafſed through were 
ever before her eyes, and where ſhe 
had ſeveral reaſons to fear for her 
fafety. Monſieur de Catalan affured 
= her, that he would take care ſhe ſhould 
be removed as ſoon as poſſible — but 
it was too late; for after paſſing a 
night, in which ſhe ſuffered inexpreſſi- 
ble torments, the next day, June the 
fifth, her complaints: ſeemed to recur 
with new violence; and about four 
o'clock that evening ſhe breathed her 
laſt, ſurrounded by her friends, who 
were drowned in tears; and who were 
ſo much affected by her death, that 


for many years afterwards they felt 2 
lively 
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lively a ſorrow whenever it recurred to 
them, as they did when they ſaw her 
expire. 

Thus died the Marchioneſs de Canes 
in the noon of life; whoſe virtue and 
beauty made her the pride and glory 
of her ſex. Dreadful, that ſhe ſhould 
thus fall the victim of avarice and re- 
venge ! 

On opening her body, it was found 
that her death had not been occaſioned 
by the wound ſhe received, but by the 
poiſon, which had burnt the coats of 
her ſtomach, and turned her brain 
quite black; ſuch was the corroſive 
quality of the potion ſhe had ſwallow- 
ed, that though it did not all remain 
in her ſtomach, it is aſtoniſhing that 
her conſtitution could ſo long reſiſt its 
effects. But nature, who had adorned 
her perſon with ſo many charms, had 

F 4 given 
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commiſſioned to enquire, When he 
had made ſuch notes as he thought 
proper, ſhe mentioned to him her 
earneſt deſire to be removed from 
Gange, where the dreadful ideas of 
the ſcene ſhe had paſſed through were 
ever before her eyes, and where ſhe 
had ſeveral reaſons to fear for her 
ſafety. Monſieur de Catalan aſſured 
her, that he would take care ſhe ſhould 
be removed as ſoon as poſſible — but 
it was too late; for after paſſing a 
night, in which ſhe ſuffered inexpreſſi- 
ble torments, the next day, June the 
fifth, her complaints ſeemed to recur 
with new violence; and about four 
o'clock that evening ſhe breathed her 
laſt, furrounded by her friends, who 
were drowned in tears; and who were 
ſo much affected by her death, that 


for many years afterwards they felt 2 
lively 
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lively a ſorrow whenever it recurred to 
them, as they did when they ſaw her 
expire. 

Thus died the Marchioneſs de G 
in the noon of life; whoſe virtue and 
beauty made her the pride and glory 
of her ſex. Dreadful, that ſhe ſhould 
thus fall the victim of avarice. and re- 
venge | 

On opening her body, it was found 
that her death had not been occaſioned 
by the wound ſhe received, but by the 
poiſon, which had burnt the coats of 
her ſtomach, and turned her brain 
quite black; ſuch was the corroſive 
quality of the potion ſhe had ſwallow- 
ed, that though it did not all remain 
in her ſtomach, it is aſtoniſhing that 
her conſtitution could ſo long reſiſt its 
effects. But nature, who had adorned 
her perſon with ſo many charms, had 

F 4 given 
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given her alſo an excellent habit of 
body, as if ſhe had meant to have lent 
long ſo fair a ſpectacle to the world, 


Indeed the length of time ſhe ftrug- 


gled with the deadly conſequences of 
the poiſon, and her voice and look, 
which were little impaired, gave hopes, 
from time to time, ſhe might have re- 
covered. As ſoon as ſhe was dead, 
Monſieur de Catalan ordered the Mar- 
quis, who was ſtill at Gange, to be 
arreſted. He ſaid that his deſign was 
to purſue by law the aſſaſſins of his 
wife; however the magiſtrate put his 
ſeal on the Chateau, and ordered him 
to be carried to the priſon of Montpel- 
lier; where though it was night when 
he arrived, the windows and the ſtreets 
were filled with ſpectators, and the 


populace, who, as well as thoſe of ſu- 


perior rank, were convinced of his 
guilt, 


— 
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guilt, received him with groans, hiſ- 
ſes, and imprecations. 

Madame de Rouſſan, the mother of 
Madame de Gange, took poſſeſſion of 
her daughter's eſtates, and loudly de- 
clared her reſolution of avenging her 
death on the Marquis and his execra- 
ble brothers. She publiſhed a memo- 
rial againſt him, which, as it 1s only a 
repetition of the foregoing facts, need 
not be here noticed—except that in 
one ſhe accuſes the Marquis of hav- 
ing once beat her daughter, and ſhut 
her up in a kind of tower for ſeveral 
days, where ſhe was ſeized with a diſ- 
order reſembling an apoplexy. The 
Marquis de Gange gave to this me- 
morial a very ſhort anſwer, of which 
this is the ſenſe: —He ſays, that having 


the misfortune to have two brothers 


who have taken away the life of his 
wife, 
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wife, of a wife he tenderly loved, he, 
in completion of his unhappineſs, is 
accuſed of being one of the accom- 
plices. Overwhelmed and confounded 
by a deſtiny ſo ſevere, his innocence 
has not the power to manifeſt itſelf; 
all he can ſay is, that on ſuppoſition 
only can he be thought guilty, and 
that much of what has been ſaid a- 
gainſt him is founded on calumny. 
Such is the ſtory of the Marchionels's 
being poiſoned in cream, and of the 
ill treatment ſhe is ſuppoſed to have 
received. And as to his being a party 
concerned in her murder, it 1s founded 
merely on conjecture, and without any 
ſhadow of proof. He therefore ap- 
peals to the juſtice and equity of the 
judge, againſt this ſlight and merely 
preſumptive evidence. 


The popular clamour continued 
| loud 
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loud againſt the three brothers; but the 
judges, after repeated examinations of 
the Marquis, could find no proof a- 
gainſt him, that could juſtify their 
condemning him to capital puniſn- 
ment. Yet they could not by any 
means acquit him. On the 21ſt of 
Auguſt, they pronounced ſentence that 
the Abbẽ and the Chevalier de Gange 
ſhould be broken alive on the wheel; 
the Marquis degraded from his no- 
bility and baniſhed the kingdom for 
ever, and his fortune confiſcated to the 
uſe of the king; and the prieſt Per- 
rette, after being deprived of the of- 
fice by the eccleſiaſtical power, was 
condemned to the gallies for life. — 
The ladies of Montpellier, who reſent- 
ed the aſſaſſination of Madame de 
Gange, as if every one of them had loſt 
a ſiſter, murmured extremely at the in- 

| adequate 
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adequate puniſhment of the Marquis; 


which was perhaps the reaſon that, 
ſome time afterwards, the Marquis de 
la Douze, accuſed of poiſoning his 
wife, was condemned to capital puniſh- 
ment, though there was only ſtrong 


preſumptive evidence againſt him, — 


Let us now ſee what became of the 
murderers ; for there is little doubt but 
that the Marquis may be reckoned 
among them; ſince, inſtead of purſu- 
ing his brothers, to revenge the death 
of his wife, he rejoined them, it ſhould 
ſeem, in perfect friendſhip. He and 
the Chevalier offered themſelves to- 
gether to ſerve the republic of Venice, 
who were then at war with the Turks, 
The republic accepted their ſervices, 
and ſent them to the iſland of Archi- 
pel (formerly Crete) where they ſig- 


nalized themſelves by their courage: 


till 
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till the Chevalier was killed by the 
burſting of a bomb ; and the Marquis 
ſurvived him only a few days, being 
blown up by a mine that the beſieged 
ſprung in the outworks ; a death too 
glorious for two wretches ſtained 
with fo infamous a crime. The prieft 
Perrette was chained to go to the gal- 
lies, but died on the road. 

The hiſtory of the Abbe, who was 
the moſt atrocious criminal, is longer. 
He took refuge in Holland, and got 
by ſome means or other a recommen- 
dation to the Count de la Lippe, ſo- 
vereign of the Viane, a country two 


leagues from Utrecht, where he 


changed his name and embraced the 
proteſtant religion. The Count, to 
whoſe converſation he was admitted, 
found his underſtanding highly culti- 
vated, and his manners elegant and 

refined, 
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78 
refined, which induced him to en- 
truſt him with the education of his 
eldeſt ſon, then about nine or ten years 
old. The Abbe, by the pains he took 
with his pupil, and the noble ſenti- 
ments with which he inſpired him, 
made him a moſt accompliſhed youth, 
and gained for himſelf the eſteem of 
the Count and Counteſs de la Lippe. 
He carefully concealed his birth, and 
{ſuffered it to be believed, that his ori- 
gin was obſcure and mean. He be- 
came every day more and more in fa- 
vour with his patrons ; who had ſuch 
an opinion of -his judgment and capa- 
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city, that they conſulted him on all oc- 


cafions. It happened that a number 


of French proteſtants, who had quitted 


their country on account of their reli- 
gion, were deſirous about this time of 
ſettling in the Viane, and aſked per- 
miſſion 
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miſſion of the Sieur de la Fare, the 
chief juſtice of the country, to build 
houſes there; who told them they muſt 
obtain it of the Count de la Lippe, 
to procure which he adviſed them to 
addreſs themſelves to their countryman 
the Sieur de la Martelliere (which 
was the name the Abbẽ went by); but 
he, fearing that if a body of French 
refugees were ſuffered to ſettle there, 
ke ſhould be known either by them or 
ſome of their connections, perſuaded 
the Count to refuſe his permiſſion z 
and, in ſhort, he entirely governed the 
Count and his whole family; yet his 
heart was a prey to remorſe and vex- 
ation. Notwithſtanding which, he paid 
his addreſſes to a young lady nearly 
related to the Counteſs, under whoſe 
protection ſhe was, and inſpired her 
with a mutual paſſion ; which ſoon be- 

| came 
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came known to the Counteſs, who, 
though ſhe had a great regard for de 
la Martelliere, could by no means 
think of ſuffering him to form an al- 
liance with her relation, and therefore 
told the young lady, that though both 
the Count and herſelf highly eſteemed 
de la Martelliere, and meant to reward 
him generouſly for his ſervices to their 
ſon, yet that they never would hear of 
her uniting herſelf with a man of ob- 
ſcure, and perhaps of ſcandalous birth, 
and that ſhe muſt therefore think of it 
no more. The young lady, however, 
was not to be intimidated or perſuad- 
ed; but immediately communicated 
to her lover the Counteſs's objection 
to his birth; which occaſioned his 
taking the moſt abſurd reſolution that 
ever entered the head of a man of 
ſenſe, He thought that in diſcover- 

10 ing 
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ing his real ſituation, he ſhould remove 
the obſtacle to his wiſhes; taking 
therefore an opportunity of being a- 
lone with the Counteſs, he threw him- 
ſelf at her feet, and told her, that ſince 
the ſuppoſed obſcurity of his birth 
made him be thought unworthy the 
honor to which he aſpired, he was 
going to declare to her highneſs a ſe- 
cret of the utmoſt importance to his 
life — that he was not a wandering 
adventurer of mean origin, but that un- 
happy Abbe de Gange, whoſe name was 
unfortunately but too well known, and, 
whoſe crime had ever ſince purſued 
him with remorſe and forrow. The 
Counteſs was ſo ſhocked at this decla- 
ration, that ſhe flew from him in terror 
and confuſion, and often declared, that- 
every time ſhe thought of the wretch 

Vol. I, 2 I" who 
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who dared to make it, her blood ran 
cold to her heart. Thunder-ſtruck to 
find that the man to whom they had 
entruſted the education of their ſon, 
was a murderer of the blackeſt dye, 
the Count and Counteſs deliberated, at 
firſt, whether they ſhould not ſeize him, 
and ſend him to France, to receive 
the puniſhment due to his crimes— | 
he owed his fafety, however, to the en- 
treaties of the young prince his pupil, 
but was ordered inſtantly to quit the 
Count's territories, and never again to 
dare to appear in any part of them. 
This orde he was. forced to obey, 
and he then went to Amſterdam, 
where he tavght languages ſome time 
for his ſapport. The young lady of 
whom he was enamoured followed 
lim, and was ſecretly married to him; 


,- 
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and his pupil, the young Count, gene- 
rouſly contributed to their ſupport, 
till her fortune came into their poſſeſ- 


fion. His good conduct obtained his 
admiſſion into the Proteſtant conſiſtory, 


and he died ſome time afterwards in 


that religion, well reſpected. One of 
his intimate acquaintance, to whom he 
had ſometimes ſpoken of his former 
life, ſaid, that he complained often 
of horrors of mind, and that he fancied 
he continually ſaw before him Ma- 
dame de Gange, ſuch as ſhe appeared 
when he ſtood before her with. à piſtol 
in his hand and ſaw hef- drink the poi- 
ſon. It is not for us to judge how far 
his ſubſequent repentance, and the re- 
morſe that purſued him, might expiate 
his dreadful crime or what ſuffering 
may hereafter be reſerved for the hor- 
rid monſter, who ſeems to have eſcaped 
— G 2 = 
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in this world, the puniſhment due to 
his atrocious villainy! 


This is from Guyot de Pitaval's re- 
lation. That made by Richer, relates 
the death of the Marquis de Gange 
very differently, and ſays, that he was 
ſuffered to return to France, where he 
reſided many years with his ſon—ſtill 
deteſted for the ſhare he was ſuppoſed 
to have in his wife's murder; and ſuſ- 
pected of the moſt vicious inclina- 
tions to the laſt period of his life. 


THY 


THE 


DESERTED DAUGHTER. 


Amons the many miſeries that 
the unreſtrained paſſions or prejudices 
of parents bring on their unfortunate 
offspring, none is more ſingular, or 
worthy of compaſſion, than ſuch as 
reſemble the calamities which the ſub- 
ject of this hiſtory ſuſtained. 
Joachim Cognot, a phyſician, re- 
ſiding at Bar ſur Seine, married, when 
in his ſixtieth year, Mary Naſſier, a 
woman of reputable parents, then a- 
bout twenty- nine years old. They 
had ſeveral children, who all died very 
ſoon after their birth, except Claude 

63 Cognot, 
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Cognot, who was the laſt born before 
a temporary ſeparation of the parents. 
Doctor Cognot, ſuppoſing he ſhould 
find more buſineſs at Fontenay, in 
Poitou, removed thither, as it ſhould 
ſeem, to try his ſucceſs, and did not, 
from conſiderations of prudence, re- 
move his family till he ſaw a proba- 
bility of his expectations being an- 
ſwered. He continued there near 
twelve months, and then, finding his 
progreſs proportioned to his hopes, he 
ſent for his wife, whom he had not 
ſeen during his reſidence at Fontenay. 
Seven months after Madame Cognot 
rejoined her huſband, ſhe was deli- 
vered of a daughter, who is the ſubject 
of this hiſtory. - | 

The Doctor, already diſpoſed to ſuſ- 
pect his wife's fidelity, and perhaps 
having — ſomething of her conduct, 
during 


Ne 
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during his abſence, that diſpleaſed him, 
imagined that this infant had no right 
to call him father, or to ſhare with his 
ſon, of whom he was paſſionately fond, 
the fortune he now ſaw a probability 
of raiſing. The injurious thoughts he 
conceived of his wife, he kept however 
ſecret, and the little girl was baptized 
in the uſual form, and regiſtered as the 
daughter of Joachim Cognot, and 
Mary Naſſier his wife. She was put 
out to nurſe; and about eighteen 
months afterwards, the Doctor, whoſe 
fame as a phyſician encreaſed, re- 
moved to Paris, and was ſoon eſtabliſh- 
ed there in good practice. 

The unfortunate victim of his jea- 
louſy, or of his wife's indiſcretion, was 
left behind at Fontenay and Cog- 
not thought he had, in conſequence of 
his removal, a fair opportunity of con- 
G4 cealing 
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cealing this child, whom he was de- 
termined to conſider as a diſgrace to 
himſelf, and an intruder on the pro- 
perty of his fon. For this purpoſe he 
ordered her to be ſent to Paris by a 
common carrier ; whom he met, and 
took her, immediately on her arrival, to 
the Orſine, in the Fauxbourg St, 
Marceau, where lived a woman named 
Frances Fremont, the wife of a lock- 
ſmith, called John Boutet, with whom 
he agreed to take the little girl at four 
livres a month. He paid a month's 
advance, gave the woman a piece of 
green ſerge to clothe the child, told her 
her chriſtian name was Mary, but that 
the need not inquire her ſurname, and 
that ſhe was ſomething leſs than three 
years old. 
The mother of the infant thus aban- 
. doned, had been forced, through dread 
| 5 | of 
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of her huſband, and perhaps the terror 
of being expoſed, to agree to this 


to 

0 cruel concealment; but her heart re- 
he volted againſt it, and, after a ſtruggle 
a of ſome months between her fear and 
ad her affection, ſhe at length went pri- 
to vately to ſee her daughter. On enter- 
t. ing the houſe, ſhe enquired of the 
od woman, whether ſhe had not taken a 
K. little girl to nurſe? The woman an- 
m ſwered that ſhe had, and then, looking 
ur in the face of Madame Cognot, ſhe 
's was ftruck with the likeneſs between 
of her and the child, and exclaimed — 
er “ You, Madam, are certainly this lit- 
at '« tle girl's mother!“ 

d Madame Cognot anſwered, in con- 
ee fuſion, that ſhe was not; but her heart 


refuſed to confirm her denial, and, un- 
Ye able to conceal what ſhe felt, ſhe em- 
f Sraced the child, and burſt into a paſ- 
af ſion 
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fion of tears. She quitted, however, 
the houſe as ſoon as ſhe could recover 
herſelf, and, apprehending the effects of 
her huſband's anger if ſhe went thither 
again, ſhe wholly forbore to ſee her 
daughter, and in laviſhing on her ſon 
all her tenderneſs, endeavoured to 
forget the deſerted infant who had a 
right to ſhare it; but Heaven, as if to 
puniſh the cruelty and injuſtice, of 
which ſhe and her huſband had been 
guilty, took from them this beloved 
ſon. This ſtroke did not bring back 
the heart of Madame Cognot to a 
ſenſe of her duty; the only uſe ſhe 
made of it ſeems to have been, that of 


immediately prevailing on her huſband 
to ſign a deed, in which they agreed, 
that the ſurvivor of them ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs the whole property which Cog- 
not had accumulated, 


In 
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In the mean time, the woman who 
nurſed the little girl, took great care 
of her, though ſhe was no longer paid. 
The child was of an amiable temper,, 
and had ſo good an underſtanding, and 
a perſon ſo agreeable, that ſhe inte- 
reſted every body in her favour, but 
particularly her nurſe, who loved her 
as her own child, and, though ſhe was. 
very poor, never murmured at the 


burthen which had been impoſed upon 
her, Till at length, fickneſs having 


diſabled her and her huſband, ſhe fell 
into ſuch extreme indigence, that ſhe 


could no longer provide for her nurſe- 


ling the abſolute neceſſaries of life; ſhe 
therefore determined, though with the 
utmoſt reluctance, to put her into the 


hoſpital, till ſne was old enough to 
earn her ſubſiſtence in a ſervice, or till 
a more favourable hour ſhould arrive 


to 
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to herſelf, when ſhe hoped again to be * 
in condition to procure food and rai- 1 
ment for the unfortunate infant which 
ſhe fo tenderly loved. 

Time however paſſed away, and the 
deſerted girl continued in the hoſpital; 
where, notwithſtanding the meanneſ 
and poverty of her condition, the un- 
derſtanding ſhe had received from na- 
ture unfolded itſelf, and her gentle- 
neſs and propriety of manners pro- 
cured her the eſteem of all who ap- 
proached her. When ſhe was almoſt | 
fourteen years old, and qualified for a 
ſervice, her nurſe took her from the hoſ- 
Pital, and put her, at very low wages, to 
.be ſervant to a writing-maſter ; where, 
while ſhe earned her bread by hard 
labour, and was employed in the moſt 
Aervile offices, Doctor Cognot and his 
wife enjoyed affluence and proſperity, 
beyond 
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beyond what they had formerly dared 
to hope. His practice had very much 
encreaſed, and he was appointed phy- 
fician to Margaret de Valois, then 
Queen of France; yet, perſuaded that 
this poor girl was not his own, he de- 
termined not to let her benefit by his 
ſucceſs, though he had no longer any 
child who would have been injured by 
her participation. Sudden proſperity, 
which too often hardens the heart, had 
made that of Madame Cognot callous 
even to the tender ſentiments of ma- 
ternal pity and affection. Occupied 
by her unexpected good fortune, and 
by avaricious projects to fecure it, 
in caſe of her huſband's death, ſne had 
accuſtomed herſelf to conquer her, 
feeling for her daughter till ſhe no, 
longer felt at all. It happened, ſoon 
after Mary had been ſent to ſervice, 

that 
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that her nurſe had occaſion to viſit an 
acquaintance in the Fauxbourg St. 
Germain. As ſhe ſtood atthe door talk- 
ing with this friend, ſhe ſaw Doctor Cog- 
not pals along the ſtreet; and though 
ſhe had only ſeen him once before, and 


fourteen years had elapſed ſince, his 


figure, which was very remarkable, was 
ſo deeply engraven on her memory, 
that ſhe immediately recollected him 
« Look,” ſaid ſhe to her acquaintance, 
« look at that little old man who is 
< paſling by. It is the ſame man who, 
ce fourteen years ago, brought poor lit- 
« tle Mary to me Can you tell me 
© who he is?“ To this the other wo- 
man replied, that ſhe knew him well; 
that he lived at an houſe but a few 


doors from thence, and his name was 


the Sieur Cognot, a u in good 


— 
The 
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The woman, Frances Fremont, de- 


termined to avail herſelf of this diſco- 


very, and ſoon learned that he attended 


the ſick of a neighbouring convent, 


There ſhe waited for him; and, as he 


left the door, ſhe approached him, and 


faid — © Sir, it 1s now near fourteen 
« years ſince you brought to me a 
ce little girl to nurſe—will you not now 
« take her back, and pay me for the 
« time I have kept her? The Doc- 
tor, who was at firſt very much ſtruck 
by this unexpected application, ſoon 
recovered his preſence of mind, and 
told Frances Fremont that the child 
was not his, but belonged to'the man 
who was with him: he inquired, how- 
ever, where ſhe was? and, being told 
that ſhe was ſervant to a writing- 
maſter near the great ſteps of La——, 
and that ſhe was then ill with a fever, 

3 he 
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he took a direction to her, and promiſed 
to ſee her; which he did. 

This diſcovery he immediately com- 
municated to his wife; who, on hear- 
ing her daughter's ſituation, could not 
forbear feeling again that ſhe was a 
mother, and that ſhe wiſhed to have 
her child reſcued from the melancholy 
deſtiny to-which ſhe had been ſo long 
abandoned. Frances Fremont was not 
diſpoſed to let theſe good diſpoſitions 
languiſh for want of reminding the 
parents of their duty. She called 
upon them in a few days, and deſired 
to be paid for her trouble, and the 
food and cloaths ſhe had provided for 
the little girl. The Doctor bid her 
bring the girl thither, which ſhe did 
the next day; and on her being in- 
troduced to Madame Cognot, the lat- 
ter, (till affecting to conceal her real 


8 


ſituation, 


* 
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tuation, began to enquire of Frances 


Fremont, what were her qualifications 
and what wages ſhe expected, as if ſhe 
intended hiring her as a ſervant ; to 
which Fremont anſwered, that ſhe had 
not brought her thither to get her a 
ſervice, but to be paid for the many. 
years during which ſhe had kept her, 

and to reſtore her to her parents ; then 
looking ſteadily on Madame Cognot, 
ſhe exclaimed, — “ You, Madam, are 
« the ſame Lady who came to fee 
Mary once, and wept over her, and 
« I know you are her mother.“ It 
was agreed that Mary ſhould, for the 
preſent, remain with Doctor Cognot 3 
but to people fo avaricious Tt was leſs 
eaſy to determine to pay Fremont the 
long arrear due to her. They put 
her off from time to time, till her pa- 
tience being exhauſted, and her neceſ- 


Vol. 1. H ſities 
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ſities preſſing, ſhe determined to apply 

to 4 lawyer ; and Doctor Cognot was 

ſummoned to appear before the Bal 
If of St. Germain. | 

; Al rmed at this meaſure, and per- 


Eiving t that if he ſuffered a ſuit againſt 


him to 8⁰ on, the whole tranſaction, 
which he was ſo deſirous to conceal, 
would be diſcovered ; he thought it 
better tc to ſatisfy, F remont, and yet to 
conceal the birth of his daughter, For 
hk purpoſe he cauſed a deed to be 
drawn u up by a Notary, t to this effect: — 
That whereas he was ſued by F ran- 
ces Fremotir for a certain ſum due t6 
her, | for the care and board of an in- 
faßt called Mary, for the ſpace of four- 
teen Fears, which child was not his, 
but belon ged to the man whom he ac- 
baer to have been with; and 
as 


_—__ „ \ 
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as he might be thought in ſome mea- 
ſure acceſſary to the expence brought 
on Frances Fremont,. though it was 
merely by accident that it happened; 
yet he did agree, through motives of 
charity, to take the ſaid Mary into 
his ſervice, and to pay the ſum of 
four hundred livres to the ſaid Frances 
Fremont; on condition of having no 
farther trouble on the fubject.— This 
deed was ſigned properly, and Mary 
was eftabliſhed in the houſe of her pa- 
rents. At firſt ſhe appeared there as 
a ſervant ; but a ſervant whom her 
maſter and miſtreſs could not reſolve 
to treat as ſuch. Her ſole employment 
was working 1n the room with Ma- 
dame Cognot, keeping her keys, and 
doing ſuch little eaſy offices as might 
be required of a daughter. She dined 
at their table, was dreſſed better than 

H 2 a ſer- 
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a ſervant, and money was given her 
for which ſhe was not expected to ac- 
count. Still, however, ſhe was not to be 
conſidered as any other than a ſtran- 
ger; and ſhe was told that ſhe was 
the daughter of a perſon called Croiſ- 
ſant, and was called Mary Croiſſant; 
while the acquaintance of Madame 
Cognot, who obſerved the great like- 
neſs betwen her and this girl, con- 
cluded ſhe was her niece, or ſome very 
near relation. But the old Doctor, 
who never loſt the perſuaſion of his 
wife's infidelity (whether real or ſup- 
poſed) continued ever to look on her 
only as a ſervant, whoſe uncommon 
merit (which made an impreſſion even 
on him) could not efface the prejudice 
he had conceived againſt her birth.— 
Under the conviction of her illegiti- 


2 he made his will anew, and, 
confirnung 
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confirming the former act between 
him and his wife, which left the ſurvi- 
vor in poſſeſſion of the bulk of his 
fortune, he gave to Mary Croiſſant, 
whom he called his ſervant, the ſum 
of ſix hundred livres as a legacy; and 
rwo years after making this will he 
died, at the age of eighty- ſix. 

When he was dead, and his widow 
ſecured in the poſſeſſion of his effects, 
ſhe continued to obſerve the ſame 
conduct towards her daughter, and, 
making a kind of compromiſe between 
her avarice and her affection, ſtill kept 
her with her, but ſtill refuſed to ac- 
knowledge her as her daughter; becauſe 
in that caſe ſhe muſt have ſhared tlie 
property ſhe now excluſively enjoyed. 

Some time after a fuitable match 
offering with Auguſtus de Seine, 


a man eſtabliſhed in a reputable: pro- 
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feſſion, ſhe married her, under the 
name of Mary Croiſſant, her god- 
daughter. In this, as in every other 
part of her conduct, ſhe ſeemed to un- 
veil the myſtery ſne endeavoured to 
conceal; doing too much for her if it 
was only an orphan taken out of 
charity as ſhe pretended, and too little 
if it was her daughter. It happened 
that Marie de Seine (as ſhe ſhould now 
be called in conſequence of her mar- 
riage) was one day aſſiſting her mo- 
ther to look over and arrange ſome 
papers of the old Doctor's. In doing 
ſo ſhe caſt her eye on a letter from her 
mother to him, in which were theſe 
words, — I recommend our children 
« to your care: Attend to our little 
Mary, and fee her often: I am buſy 
« making cloaths for her.” — Mary 
had before had ſuſpicions of the truth; 
on 


"% 
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on the peruſal of this letter, conviction 


the 
"> flaſhed upon her; but her mother com- 
5 ing into the room from whence ſhe 
had been a moment abſent; ſhe tried 

m- 

5 to conceal the letter in her pocket. 
7 The mother, however, inſtantly recol- 
it | 

| lecting what it was, inſiſted on her re- 

of 
tle turning it, which ſhe for ſome time 
eg tried to evade; but her mother's com- 
5 mands being peremptory, ſhe yielded 
| to give up the letter, which had taught 
4 her to know to whom ſhe belonged ; 
* but ſhe ſaid with tears to her mother, 
* « Ah, madam, I am your daughter; I 
8 « am the little Mary of whom you 
« here ſpeak ſo affectionately; why 

ſe 


te would you continue to diſown me ? 
« I conjure you not to perſiſt in be- 


. i ing ſo cruel to me; but reſtore me 
7 te to the place I have a right to, 2 


you will not find me ungrateful. 
H — 3 x This 
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This pathetic remonſtrance had its 
effect on the heart of Madame Cog- 
not; ſhe owned that ſhe was her mo- 
ther, and declared ſne would take pro- 
per meaſures to enable her to own her 
as ſuch without diſgrace; for ſhe repre- 


ſented to her, that to do it ſuddenly, 


and without preparing her friends, 


would occaſion many ill-natured re- 
flections and much inconvenience ; 


and, ſhe added, that a monk of the 


order of St. Francis, whom ſhe had 


conſulted, had told her, that ſhe was 
not in conſcience obliged to own her ; 


but that ſhe muſt nevertheleſs ſupport 


her as her daughter, and give her her 


fortune atherdeceaſe. With a promiſe 


of being ſoon properly reſtored to her 


right, the young woman was for ſome 


time content, as ſhe was every day in 
hopes that her mother would find the 
Opper» 
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opportunity ſhe pretended to wait for; 
but ſhe had ſoon the mortification to 
find, that other views occupied her, 
and that to do juſtice to her daughter, 
was farther than ever from her inten- 
tion. A man called Nicholas Co- 
quant, who was without any property, 
and had a great number of children, 
was introduced to the widow Cognot ; 
he ſoon found the means of gaining 
her good opinion; ſhe married him, 
and from that period thought only of 
ſtifling the claims of her unfortunate 
daughter, and enriching the family on 
which ſhe now had placed all her at- 
fections. 
Her daughter, who ſaw all the fatal 
conſequence of this new connection, 
conjured her by all that was juſt, by 
every conſideration of affection and 


honour, to re- eſtabliſh her in her rights, 
before 
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before ſhe made this imprudent mar- 


riage. But Madame Cognot was not 


to be moved by her tears and entrea- 
ties. The marriage took place, and 


her ſolicitations were renewed after- 


wards, though there was then little 


proſpect of their ſucceſs. Wearied at 


length with their ineffectual efforts, 
and deſpairing to move the implacable 
heart of her mother, ſne determined, in 
vindication of her own and her chil- 


drens rights, to have recourſe to law; 


though it was with extreme reluctance 
ſhe was driven to take ſuch a reſolu- 
tion. — Madame Cognot being now 


again ſummoned before the Bailiff of 


St. Germain, had recourſe to all the 
chicane of the law. She was obliged 


however to undergo an examination; 


in the courſe of which a perpetual 


conteſt between her avarice, her fear 
2 Fre oy 61, of 
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of detection, and her conſciouſneſs of 
the truth, evidently appeared. On 
being aſked if ſhe had not a daughter 
born at Fontanay de Compte, called 
Mary, and in what year? the an- 
ſwered, that ſhe had, but the year ihe 
could not remember. On being far- 
ther aiked, what was become of her? 
ſhe ſaid, the child was put to nurſe 


with the wife of a baker; and that four 
or five months afterwards, on her re- 
turn from a journey to Bar ſur Seine, 


where ſhe had paſſed ſome time, her 


huſband informed her that the child 
was dead; and that ſhe never enquired 


any more about it. On being queſ- 
tioned, how ſhe came to receive the 
plaintiff into her houſe, and to place 
her in a rank ſo different from ſervi - 


tude ? ſhe replied, that in returning 
. home one day, ſhe found at her houſe 


TWO 
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two women and a little girl ; and that 
her huſband ſaid to her, Theſe women 
have brought a little girl to be your 
ſervant, who will be very faithful, 
That fhe afked Fremont, one of the 
women, how much wages ſhe was to 
give her? who anſwered, that wages. 
were no object; that ſhe thereupon 
detained her in her ſerviee, and that 
the girl had lived with her from that 
time till ſhe ſettled her in marriage. 
Many other contradictory and inco- 
herent anſwers, plainly evinced the 
difficulty of concealing the truth. 
This appeared fo clearly to the Bai- 
liff of St. Germain, that he gave ſen- 
tence; wherein he ordered Madame 
Coquant to receive and acknowledge 
Mary Cognot, the wife of Auguſtus 
de Seine, as her daughter; and con- 
demned her to pay twenty-four louis 
"I "_ 


that her daughter had been put into 
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as coſts ; to divide all the property of 
the deceaſed Joachim Cognot with 
her daughter; to whom liberty was 
alſo given to ſue for the arrears and 
profits received ſince his death. 
From this ſentence Madame Co- 
quant appealed to the parliament; a 
proviſion of four hundred livres was 
allowed to Mary de Seine, to enable 
her to carry on the ſuit; they both 
underwent an examination; and the 
ſuit went on in the uſual forms. 
But Madame Coquant having found 


the hoſpital by her nurſe, contrived to 
get acceſs to the book, where all the 
children received into that aſy lum, are 
regiſtered. She found the name of 
her daughter written there; but ſim- 
ply as Mary the daughter of 
a blank being left after the incomplete 
name. This blank ſhe contrived to 

have 
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have filled up, ſo that the regiſter ran 
thus — Mary Boutet, a foundling ; 
ſuckled by the wife of = Boutet, 
deceaſed. 

When the cauſe came on, Monſieur 
de Maitre, counſel for Mary de Seine, 
recapitulated the events of her life 
with great preciſion and exaCtneſs, — 
he proved all the facts here related 
incontrovertibly; and as to the regiſter 
of the hoſpital, he made the alteration 
clearly appear, as well as the falſehood 
it aſſerted. For Frances Fremont the 
wite of John Boutet, whoſe name had 
been inſerted, had never had a child, 
and of courſe could not have ſuckled: 
a foundling ; whom in fact ſhe never 
faw till ſhe was three years old. 

The defence ſet up by the mother 
and her huſband was ſo feeble, and the 
legitimacy of Mary de Seine was 
proved ſo much to the ſatisfaction of 


the court, that a definitive ſentence 
Was 
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was obtained in favour of her and her 
children; whereby the gift of Joachim 
Cognot to his wife was annulled — half 
the effects left by him at his death was 
awarded to his daughter, after deduct- 
ing half his funeral expences, the pro- 
viſion made for his wife on her mar- 
nage, and his Iegacies.—Nicholas Co- 
quant and his wife were to bear the 
coſts ; and forbidden to damage, con- 
ceal, or diffipate the reſidue of the 
effects of Joachim Cognot, which, af- 
ter the death of the mother, were to 
deſcend to the daughter and her chil- 
dren. | 

By this equitable deciſion the un- 
natural parent was puniſhed for her 
avarice and cruelty ; the hitherto un- 
happy young woman reinſtated in the 
rank to which ſhe had an undoubt- 
cd 78h; and the injury done her by 
4 the 
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the jealous ſuſpicions of one of her pa- 
rents, or the unguarded conduct of 
the other, was repaid by the juſtice of 
her country. She appears to have 
merited her good fortune, and to have 
been an inſtance that the force of na- 
tural good ſenſe and a virtuous diſpo- 
ſition can alone counteract all the di. 
advantages of birth, and all the influ- 
ence of a mean or neglected educa- 
tion. While her ſtory may ſerve to 
guard the mother, who reſpects the 
peace of her children, from being 
guilty of indiſcretions which may raiſe, 
in jealous and ſuſpicious minds, opini- 
ons and prejudices, ſo fatal to the in- 
nocent objects on which the puniſh- 
ment of guilt, or of imprudence, too 
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Lowvis de la Pivardiere, Sieur du 
Bouchet, was a gentleman of a very 
ancient family, but being a younger 
brother, and his family having loſt 
much of its former opulence in the 
convulſions that had agitated the king- 
dom, his fortune was hardly enough 
to ſupport him with decency, in the 
province of which he was a native; 
and it muſt have been inconſiderable 
indeed, if the ſmall poſſeſſions of the 


woman he married, induced him to 


unite himſelf with her, for they did 
not amount to above a thouſand livres 
a year; and ſhe had the five children. 


of her former huſband to maintain; 
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112 THE DESERTED DAUGHTER, 
the jealous ſuſpicions of one of her pa- 
rents, or the unguarded conduct of 
the other, was repaid by the juſtice of 
her country. She appears to have 
merited her good fortune, and to have 


been an inſtance that the force of na- 


tural good ſenſe and a virtuous diſpo- 
ſition can alone counteract all the diſ- 
advantages of birth, and all the influ- 
ence of a mean or neglected educa- 
tion. While her ſtory may ſerve to 
guard the mother, who reſpects the 
peace of her children, from being 
guilty of indiſcretions which may raiſe, 
in jealous and ſuſpicious minds, opini- 
ons and prejudices, ſo fatal to the in- 
nocent objects on which the puniſh- 
ment of guilt, or of imprudence, too 
frequently falls. > 


From Guyot de Pitaval. 
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Louls de la Pivardiere, Sieur du 


Bouchet, was a gentleman of a very 
ancient family, but being a younger 
brother, and his family having loſt 
much of its former opulence in the 
convulſions that had agitated the king- 
dom, his fortune was hardly enough 
to ſupport him with decency, in the 
province of which he was a native ; 
and it muſt have been inconſiderable 
indeed, if the ſmall poſſeſſions of the 


woman he married, induced him to 


unite himſelf with her, for they did 
not amount to above a thouſand livres 
a year; and ſhe had the five children, 


of her former huſband to maintain; 
Vol. I. 1 being 
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being the widow of the Sieur de Me- 
nou, and about five and thirty years 
of age. Her income aroſe from the 
eſtate and chateau of Nerbonne, where 
ſhe reſided ; and whither, on his mar- 
riage with her, Monſieur de la Pivar- 
diere went to relide alſo, 

In 1689, on the Arriere ban be- 
ing called out, the Sieur de la Pivar- 
diere ſerved as Lord of Nerbonne, 
which he poſſeſſed 1n right of his wite, 
and obtained a lieutenancy in a regi- 
ment of dragoons. This abſence was 
probably equally agreeable to Mon- 
fieur and Madame de la Pivardiere, for 


they had long lived very uneaſily to- 


gether. On his return their diſſen- 
tions increaſed; for the tongue of ma- 
lice had been very buſy with the fame 
of the lady. The Prior of a neigh- 


bouring monaſtery had been too aſſi- 
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duous in his attentions to Madame de 
Pivardiere; and though there was a 
chapel in the caſtle of Nerbonne, where 
his duty obliged him to ſay maſs every 
Saturday, the neighbourhood would not 
allow that to be a ſufficient reaſon for 
his paſſing almoſt every day there, on 
a footing of familiarity with Madame 
de la Pivardiere, which might be very 
innocent; but could hardly fail of be- 
ing thought otherwiſe. The obſerva- 
tions which this intimacy had excited, 
ina place, where people having little 
to engage their attention, are obliged 
to beſtow much of it on their neigh- 


bours, were ſoon communicated to the 


huſband on his return, and increaſed 
the diſguſt he had conceived towards 
his wife. But diſdaining to appear 
jealous of the honour of a. woman 
whom he had probably never loved, 
2 and 
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and now thoroughly diſliked, he de- 


termined to quit his houſe again, and 
leave her to the ſociety of the Prior, 
or whoever elſe ſhe preferred. After 


a ſhort ſtay therefore at Nerbonne, 


he took his horſe, and for ſome 
time wandered from one town to ano- 


ther, till chance led him to Auxerre, 


where, in ſtrolling on the ramparts of 


the town, he ſaw a party of girls dan- 
cing: one of them was uncommonly 
pretty, and La Pivardiere followed her 
home, where he found that ſhe was the 
daughter of a Huiſſier*, who had kept 
2 little ale-houſe in the ſuburbs, where 


his widow {till lived. Acceſs to an 


inhabitant of ſuch a place was not dit- 


2 La Pivardiere took a lodging 


* An inferior poſt i in the law or- ſi ſome- 


thing r Cel the Bailiffs or Sheriffs 1 
&cers.. - 
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in the houſe, and boarded with the 
widow, under the name of Du Boucher. 
But he ſoon found that the object of 
his wiſhes, though of humble fortune, 
had principles too ſtrict to liſten to him, 
on any other terms than thoſe of ho- 
nour, and that he muſt marry her, or 
quit her. After a ſhort ſtruggle with 
his pride, and his apprehenſions of de- 
tection, love got the better of both. 
He determined to forget that he was 
born a gentleman, and, as farashe could, 
to obliterate the remembrance of his 
name, and (what he was more deſir- 
ous of burying in oblivion) his mar- 
riage with Madame de Menou. He 
took upon him the charge vacant by 
the recent death of the girl's father, 
married her, and became,. jointly 
with her mother, keeper of the ale- 
_—_ where they all reſided. He 

1 3 lived: 
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lived for ſome months perfectly happy 
with his new wite, who became preg- 
nant; a circumſtance that probably 


made La Pivardiere think more ſtea- 
dily of fixing his preſent eſtabliſhment 


on the ſecureſt baſis it would admit. 


He determined to go back to Ner- 
bonne, to receive what money was due 
from the tenants, and to return with it 
as ſoon as poſſible to his new family 
at Auxerre. On his arrival at the 
chateau of Nerbonne, he found the 
Prior with Madame de Pivardiere; of 
which, being wholly occupied by the 
Purpoſe of his journey, he took no 
notice. She received him with extreme 
coldneſs; and, as he told her he was 
Juſt come from his regiment, to which 
he muſt immediately return, the was 
more deſirous of procuring. him the 
money he wanted, to haſten his depar- 
ture, 
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ture, than anxious to make his ſtay 
agreeable. As ſoon as he had col- 
lected all the money he could, he re- 
turned impatiently to Auxerre, where 
his young wife ſoon after lay in. The 
ſecond, third, and fourth year, in every 
one of which ſhe brought him a child, 
La Pivardiere made the ſame journey, 
with the ſame view of obtaining mo- 
ney, and without ſcruple took from 


his former wife and his child (for he 


had at leaſt one daughter by her) their 
ſubſiſtence, to ſupport his new con- 

nections, and his increaſing family. 
Though this commerce had been 
carried on for four years without diſ- 
covery, it could not always continue 
concealed. Madame de 1a Pivardiere 
was at length informed, that her huſband 
lived with another woman; but though 
the had gained this information, ſhe 
I 4 was 
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ture, than anxious to make his ſtay 
agreeable. As ſoon as he had col- 
lected all the money he could, he re- 
turned impatiently to Auxerre, where 
his young wife ſoon after lay in. The 
ſecond, third, and fourth year, in every 
one of which ſhe brought him a child, 
La Pivardiere made the ſame journey, 
with the ſame view of obtaining mo- 
ney, and without ſcruple took from 
his former wife and his child (for he 
had at leaſt one daughter by her) their 
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nections, and his increaſing family. 
Though this commerce had been 
carried on for four years without diſ- 
covery, it could not always continue 
concealed. Madame de 1a Pivardiere 
was at length'informed, that her huſband 
lived with another woman; but though 
the had gained this information, ſhe 
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120 LA. PIVARDIERE. 
was ignorant of the name and re- 


ſidence of this perſon, ſo carefully had 
M. de la Pivardiere eluded the eyes of 


eurioſity, in his various tours to Ner- 
bonne. ER 

The fourth of thefe journies, how- 
ever, was leſs fortunate than the pre- 
ceding three. Juſt before he arrived at 


his chateau, his wife had received the 


intelligence of his infidelity, and knew 
how to account for his yearly viſit, 
which ſhe found was not to obtain 
money to ſupport his rank in the army, 
but to beſtow on another family. — 


Though already eſtranged from him, 


the mortifying aſſurance of his prefe- 
rence of another, was too painful to her 
vanity, and ſhe determined not to con- 
ceal the bitterneſs and anger which 
ſhe felt. It happened that he arrived 


at Nerbonne on the fete of Notre 
Dame, 
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Dame, in the month of Auguſt; on 
occaſion of which feſtival Madame de la 


Pivardiere had entertained a party of 


friends at dinner, among whom her 
conſtant attendant, the Prior of Meza- 
ray, was not forgotten. They were 
yet in the height of their ſocial enter- 
tainment when La Pivardiere entered, 
about ſun-fet. The company received 
him with great marks of reſpect, and 
the Prior was particularly polite, and 
affected the greateſt ſatisfaction at his 
return. But Madame de la Pivardiere 
looked ſo coldly on him, and anſwer- 
ed his enquiries with ſo ſullen and diſ- 
contented an air, that the company 
began to grow uneaſy, and one of the 
ladies ſaid aſide to M. de la Pivardiere, 
* Is it thus that a huſband is receiv- 
* ed, after ſo long an abſence?” To 
which he anſwered, © I am indeed her 

« huſband, 
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dc huſband, but her affections are ano- 
ce ther's.” The party ſoon after broke | 

ll up, and left Monſieur and Madame de | 
la Pivardiere alone. She remained 
ſome time with him, but was obſtinate- 
ly ſilent; and when ſhe aroſe, and went ; 
to her chamber, he followed her, and 
inſiſted on knowing the reaſon of ſuch { 
| 

c 
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a reception. Go (ſaid ſhe, in an 
« angry tone) go, aſk of the woman 
* you live with, and to whom you 
< pretend to be married, the reaſon of 


« my rage and indignation.” All La ; 
Pivardiere could ſay, to eraſe the idea n 
of his having another wife, only irri- f 
tated Madame de la Pivardiere ; who, 1 
though ſhe was totally indifferent to her 4 


huſband, was ſtung to the ſoul at the 0 
thoughts of a rival. After ſome fruitleſs b 
attempts to appeaſe her, ſne flung from 
him, ſaying, that he ſhould ſoon ſee 

| whether 
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whether he ſhould with impunity in- 
fult and rob her. The huſband, de- 
ſpairing to reconcile her, left her, and 
retired to a room prepared for him. 


But, alarmed at her threats, which he 


imagined meant that ſhe would have 
him arreſted, and puniſhed for bigamy, 
(which-one-of the ſervants, who was in 
her confidence, aſſured him ſhe intend- 
ed), and not chuſing again to expoſe 
himſelf to the fury of an enraged wo- 
man, he aroſe before break of day, and 
taking his gun with him, and a dog 
who always followed him, ſet out on foot 
for Auxerre, He had tamed his horſe 
in coming from thence, and had been 
obliged to lead it by the bridle for 
ſome miles; he therefore thought it 
beſt to leave the horſe behind him: 
and, as it was in the month of Auguſt, 
and he had little occaſion for a cloak, 

which 
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which would he thought encumber 


him too much, he left that, together 
with his piſtols, in his chamber, 


The next morning Monſieur de la 


Pivardiere was miſſed, and no one 
knew whither he was gone; his horſe, 


his cloak, and his piſtols being left, 


made an extraordinary impreſſion on 


the neighbours; and, after a few days, 
a report obtained, that his wife, aſſiſted 
by the Prior of Mezaray, had cauſed 


him to be aſſaſſinated. By degrees the 
rumour increaſed among the com- 
mon people, who love the terrible and 
the marvellous, and at length it grew 
ſo loud, that juſtice affected to be 
obliged to notice it. Madame de la 
Pivardiere, informed of the ſtorm that 
was gathering, ſecured the beſt of her 
furniture and effects, and retired to 
the houſe of Madame d'Auneuil, her 
friend, 
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friend, where ſhe waited the event of 
the proceedings, which the officers of 
juſtice now began. One of them ar- 
rived at Nerbonne, where he exa- 
mined fifteen witneſſes, Two ſervants, 
who were more immediately employed 
about the apartments, were taken into 
cuſtody, They both, on being inter- 
rogated, owned that, Monſieur de la 
Pivardiere had been aſſaſſinated. The 
firſt, who was called Margaret Mercier, 
and who was her miſtreſs's god- 
daughter, and a great favourite with 
her, declared that ſhe had ſent every 
body away, who was likely to prevent 
the murder, and had introduced two 
ſervants of the Prior of Mezaray into 
her maſter's bed-chamber,, who had 
killed him; to which ſhe added ſeve- 
ral circumſtances whieh ſeemed to con- 
firm the truth of her ſtory. The other 
maid- 
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maid - ſervant, named Catharine le 
Moine, corroboratedthis account ; and, 


what appeared yet -more convincing, 


the daughter of de la Pivardiere, a girl 
about eight or nine years old, ſaid, that 
in the night ſhe was alarmed by hear- 
ing her father's voice, who cried, — 


« Oh my God, have mercy upon me!“ 


In theſe accounts they all firmly 
perſiſted; and the neighbours declared 


that they remembered to have heard 


the report of a gun or piſtol, during 
the night. Margaret Mercier being 
taken dangerouſly. ill, and being about 
to receive the laſt ſacraments, again 
proteſted that all ſhe had ſaid was true, 
and that the Prior had himſelf aſſiſted, 
and had given the final blow which 
deprived de la Pivardiere of his life. 

On receiving theſe depoſitions, the 
officers of juſtice, of whom the judge of 
3 Chatillon 
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Chatillon was chief, ordered Madame 
de la Pivardiere to be proſecuted ; and, 
as the Prior of Mezaray was included 


in the accuſation, a like order was iſ- 


ſued againſt him. The judge of Cha- 
tillon was. ſaid to be the inveterate 
enemy of the Prior de Mezaray ; and, 
from the circumſtances that attended 
the affair, it ſeems. probable that that 
enmity was the cauſe of all the mea- 
fures which were taken, to fix on the 
Prior a ſhare of a. crime which had: 
not been committed, and that the evi- 
dence given by the two maids, was in- 
conſequence of the rewards offered 
them by this officer, who wiſhed to 
gratify, under the cloak. of juſtice, his 
private hatred and revenge. 

The circumſtance of Madame de la 
Pivardiere's quitting her houſe, ſeemed 


to be a ſtrong argument of her guilt. 


As 
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As ſoon as ſhe was gone, the lieute: 
nant of the police went thither to exa- 
mine the chateau; and in his account 
he aſſerted, among many other particu- 
lars, which ſeemed to confirm the 
aſſaſſination, that blood was found on 
the floor of the room where de la Pi- 


vardiere had ſlept. Madame de Is 
Pivardiere then went to Paris, where 


ſhe laid before a ſuperior court, an 
account of the proſecution that had 
been commenced againſt her, and de- 
fired that cognizance might be taken 
of it, by its being referred to an of- 
ficer of the law more impartial than 
him who had inſtituted the procels, 
Her. requeſt was granted, and the 


judge of Remorentin was directed to 


inveſtigate the whole. 
| In the mean time Madame de la 


Pivardiere aſſiduoufly employed her- 


{elf 
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ſelf in endeavours to diſcover the place 
of her huſband's retreat. She traced 
him, by perſons who had met him on 
the road, as far as Auxerre ; bur there 
they loit all intelligence. They there- 
fore began .to enquire narrowly into 
the probability of his being in that 
town, and with ſome difficulty diſco- 
vered him keeping a little public 
houſe, and, under the name of Du Bou- 
chet, acting as a Huiſſier. He ſoon 


found that agents from his wife were 


in purſuit of him; and, fearing that ſhe 
was now about to have him confined 
for bigamy, he fled from his houſe; 
but his purſuers overtook him at Fla- 


vigny, and quieted his fears don that 


account, by informing him that he had 
nothing to apprehend from his wife 
at preſent, in regard to his liberty, for 
that his appearance was abſolutely ne- 

Vor. 1. K ceſſary 
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ceſſary to fave her life. He no ſooner 
learned this, than, forgetting all their 
- animoſity, he hiaſtened to clear her 
from the imputation of ſo horrid 2 
crime. His ſecond wife generouſly 
encouraged him to this exertion; and, 
far from reſenting the injury he had done 
her by a feigned marriage, or wiſhing 
to deſtroy her rival, ſhe was anxicuſſy 
deſirous of ſaving her from the fata 

- conſequence of a falſe accufation. 
De la Pivardiere went before a notary 
at Auxerre, where he ſigned a declara- 
tion of his being living and in health, 
He wrote alſo to his wife and to his 
brother, who in their anſwers informed 
him his preſence was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary at Nerbonne. Thither therefore 
he went, and found his chateau 'plun- 
Jered of every thing: the beſt of his 
effects his wife had removed, to ſecure 
[as them; 
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them; the reſt, as ſhe had foreſeen, 
were the prey of the officers of juſtice. 


He preſented himſelf before the 
judge of Remorentin, and deſired that 


the authenticity of his appearance might 
be teſtified by the proper perſons, and 
that he would accompany him to Ner- 
bonne. On their arrival, the inhabi- 
taars of the village, the tenants and 
neighbours of La Pivardiere, ſighed 
the teſtimonial of his being alive ; he 


went from thence to the little town 


of Jeumaloches, and being deſirous 
to ſhew himſelf as publicly as poſſible, 


he entered the church juſt as veſpers 


began on St. Anthony's day, who be- 
ing the tutelary Saint of the pariſh, 
and of the church, it was on that oc- 
caſion very much crouded. Had the 
molt frightful ſpectre entered, it could 

| K hardly 
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bonne. On their arrival, the inhabi- 
tants of the village, the tenants and 
neighbours of La Pivardiere, ſigned 
the teſtimonial of his being alive ; he 


went from thence to the little town 


of Jeumaloches, and being defirous 
to ſhew himſelf as publicly as poſſible, 
he entered the church juſt as veſpers 
began on St. Anthony's day, who be- 
ing the tutelary Saint of the pariſh, 
and of the church, it was on that oc- 
caſion very much crouded. Had the 
molt frightful ſpectre entered, it could 
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hardly have cauſed a greater alarm, or 
more ſudden ſurpriſe; for ſo much 
pains had been taken to perſuade the 
people of the death of La Pivardiere, 
that they could hardly believe he was 
living, though they ſaw him before 

them. | 
But notwithſtanding the undoubted 
certainty of his being alive, ſuch is 
the ſingular power lodged in the 
hands of the provincial judges in 
France, and ſuch the abuſe often made 
of it, that the judge of Chatillon till 
carried on the proſecution ; the ſuſ- 
penſion of the Prior of Mezaray was 
continued, and his benefices for the 
time remained under confiſcation, — 
To ruin him, ſeems to have been the 
ſole reaſon for ſo extraordinary and fo 
abſurd a Procedure, as that which till 
attempted 
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attempted to eſtabliſh proof of the 
death of a man, who was living and 


preſent, 

The two ſervants were confined in- 
the priſon of Chatillon, where this ma- 
giſtrate had them entirely in his power, 


and where his offers of reward and 


threats of puniſnment were all employed 
to bring them to his purpoſe. The 


judge of Remorentin took De la Pivar- 


diere to theſe women; who, being now 
conſummate in perjury, alledged that 
the perſon they at preſent ſaw, pre- 
tending to be Monſieur de la Pivar- 
diere their maſter, was an impoſtor, 
whom they knew not. But the judge 
of Chatillon, apprehending that they 
would not have ſtrength of mind long 
to perſiſt in a falſehood ſo glaring, 
forbade the judge of Remorentin and 


La Pivardiere admiſſion to the priſon; 
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and he ordered De la Pivardiere to be 
ſtopped, that he might be examined. — 
La Pivardiere was by no means in- 
clined to put himſelf in the power of a 
man, who had gone ſuch lengths to 
prove him dead; he was beſides appre- 


henſive, that the affair of his having 


two wives would be productive of fa- 


tal conſequence, from which, if he were 


once in cuſtody, he could not eſcape. 
For theſe reaſons, he refuſed to obey 


the order of the judge of Chatillon, 


and went from thence with the judge 
ef Remorentin, who afterwards accom- 
panied him to all his relations; to 


thoſe who were. preſent when he ar- 


rived at the chatean of Nerbonne, the 
night of his ſuppoſed aſſaſſination ; to 
his. two fiſters, nuns in the Urſuline 


convent at Valence: and his perſon 


was by all theſe people acknowledged 


and 
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and identified. Having taken all 
theſe methods to clear his wife from 
the imputation againit her, and re- 
mained three weeks with her and his 
relations, he concluded that he ſhould 
have no more trouble with this extra- 
ordinary affair. 

But the judge of Chatillon would 
not ſo eaſily relinquiſh the prey he 
held with the ſtrong graſp of authority. 
He found, that as he had gone ſo far, 
the boldeſt ſteps only could carry him 
on. He arreſted the Prior of Mezaray, 
put irons on his legs, and threw him 
into the priſon of Chatillon ; and be- 
gan a ſuit againſt the judge of Remo- 
rentin, for interfering in his diſtrict; 
and at length obtained an arret againſt 
his future proceedings. 5 

After various appeals and evaſions, 
which, as the principal facts are known, 
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and identified. Having taken all 
theſe methods to clear his wife from 
the imputation againit her, and re- 
mained three weeks with her and his 
relations, he concluded that he ſhould 
have no more trouble with this extra- 
ordinary affair. 

But the judge of Chatillon would 
not ſo eaſily relinquiſh the prey he 
held with the ſtrong graſp of authority. 
He found, that as he had gone ſo far, 
the boldeſt ſteps only could carry him 
on. He arreſted the Prior of Mezaray, 
put irons on his legs, and threw him 
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it would be tedious and unintereſting 
to recapitulate, the cauſe was heard 
before the - parliament of the province. 
The judge of Chatillon died before it 
came on; and his heirs, aſhamed proba- 
bly of a tranſaction that would throw 
infamy on his memory, petitioned for 
leave to withdraw ; but De la Pivar- 
diere, and the Prior of Mezaray, now 
inſiſted on its being brought to an 
iſſue. It was heard accordingly. No 
damages were allowed De la Piyar- 
diere for all the injury he had ſuſ- 
tained, as the judge was ſuppoſed to 
have proceeded originally on good 
grounds. But Margaret Mercier, the 
principal witneſs, who had perjured 
herſelf in three or four inſtances, was 
to make the amende honorable, by 
ſtanding in a ſheet at the door of the 
church of Chatillon, holding a torch 
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in her hand; and there, on her knees, 
and in an audible voice, to ackpow- 
ledge that ſhe had borne falſe witneſs, 
for which ſhe aſked pardon of God and 
the injured parties ; afterwards ſhe 
was to be whipped, burnt with a hot 
iron, and baniſhed the province for 
ever. 

Madame de la Pivardiere, the Prior 
of Mezaray, and his ſervants, were de- 
clared innocent, and diſcharged from 
any future trouble. 

This affair terminated, De la Pivar- 
diere could not determine to reſide 
with his wife, whoſe attachment to the 
Prior he ſtill remembered—nor would 
he now return to his imaginary wife 
and her children, unleſs to bid them an 
eternal adieu. — The Duke de Feüil- 
lade, whoſe diſtant relation he was, gave 
him an employment, ſuch as we now 

| call 
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call an office in the revenue; in exerci- 
ſing which, he was killed in a ſkirmiſh 
with a party of ſmugglers. Not long af- 
terwards, Madame de la Pivardiere was 


found dead in her bed - and his ſecond ( 

wife married another perſon. The 

. Prior of Mezaray lived to a very ad- 
1 vanced age, and long ſurvived thoſe ( 
| | f whoſe connections with him had been , 
Wh ſo fatal to their repoſe. f 
1 From Guyot de Pitaval. 6 
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CONTESTED MARRIAGE. 


(COURTIN de Villiers, a young 
officer of a noble family, being in gar- 
riſon at Metz, became acquainted with 
Madame Geoffroi, who having been 
left a widow, while yet in the earlieſt 


bloom of youth, reſided there with the 


mother of her deceaſed huſband. De 
Villiers, who was at firſt attracted by 
the beauty of the young widow, found 
the charms of her underſtanding, and 
the ſweetneſs of her temper, equal to the 
perfections of her perſon. He found 
alſo, that all hopes of forming with 
het a connection of gallantry, were 
raſhly 
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raſhly entertained ; and that his ad- 
dreſſes muſt be open, and authoriſed 
by the laws of honour. The longer his 
acquaintance continued, the more im- 
poſſible he found it to quit her; but 
he knew he muſt not hope for the con- 
ſent of his father and his mother; yet, 
flattering himſelf, that if he were actu- 
ally married he ſhould obtain their 
pardon, and his inſurmountable paſ- 
fion urging him to hazard the trial, he 
prevailed on Madame Geoffroi, who 
was not inſenſible of his merit or his 
affection, to conſent to a union, which 
it was not poſſible for them to celebrate 
in France with the uſual forms. Her 


father was yet living, and had not been 


conſulted; and the parents of De Vil- 
liers, he was ſure, would refuſe their 
conſent, without which, as he was but 


two-and-twenty, and the lady ohly 
three 
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three months older, they could not be 
married according to law. The mo- 
ther of her firſt huſband, with whom 
Madame Geoffroi reſided, moved by 
the importunities of Villiers, and the 
wiſhes of her daughter, conſented to 
aſſiſt at, and to conceal the marriage 
but as no prieſt dared ſolemnize it at 
Metz, they were ſtill embarraſſed with 
difficulties, that ſeemed infurmounta- 
-ble, till the Almoner of the regiment 
to which Villiers belonged told them, 
he could marry them in Lorraine, that 
country being then under the go- 
vernment of its own princes, and the 
laws in force there, in regard to mar- 
riage, did not require the conſent of 
parents to the marriage of minors. 
The Almoner therefore was ſent into 
Lorraine, with the ſecrecy his ſcheme 
5 required. 
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required. Thither he was followed by 
Villiers and the fair widow; and as ſoon 
as they were married they returned to 
Metz, equally happy in their union; 
and not doubting its legality, after the 
precautions they had taken. Madame 
Villiers, about ten months afterwards, 
was delivered of a fon; an event 
which, while it encreaſed the happineſs 
of her huſband, made him reflect with. 
anxiety on the diſadvantage under 

which this beloved infant might lie, 

from the clandeſtine manner of its pa- 

rents marriage. Not daring to bap- 

tize it by his own name, he called it 
Tincour de Virilles an anagram on the 
name of Courtin de Villiers. 

As ſoon as his wife was well enough 
to allow him to quit her, Villiers, who 
grey more uncaſy every day for the 
fate of his ſon, went to Paris. He 
| there 
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there addreſſed himſelf to the Sieur de 
Lalande, the father of Madame Vil- 
liers, and beſought, in the moſt affe&- 
ing manner, his approbation of their 
marriage ; but he found only anger 
and indignation, which embittered the 
abſolute refuſal he received. To add 
to his unhappineſs, his father and mo- 
ther were by this time informed of his 
connection; and he heard that they 


had not only paſſed an act, which diſ- 
inherited him, if he did not immedi- 


ately relinquiſh his wife, but had com- 
menced a ſuit againſt her for ſeduction, 
and having made a pretended marriage 
with a minor. | 
Their firſt meaſure was, to petition 
for leave to collect inforination. It 
was obtained, and the wife of Vil- 
hers was ſummoned to appear. She 


| ____ * the ſummons, and pro- 


cured 
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cured an arret, in the name of the wi. 
dow Geoffroi, which delayed any fur. 
ther proceedings for ſome time. In 
the mean time Villiers, and every 
friend he could intereſt on his behalf, 
tried, by entreaties and ſupplications, 
to prevail on his parents to ratify by 
their conſent a union on which the 
happineſs of their ſon depended. But 
it was in vain he endeavoured to move 

them by tears and prayers; in vain 
his friends interceded for him, with 
remonſtrance and exhortation : his 
parents were inexorable ; and, hoping 
that time and poſſeſſion, which ſo of- 
ten cure exceſſive paſſions, would, be- 
fore many months were elapſed, make 
their ſon as anxious to break his con- 
nection as he now was to confirm it, 
they perſevered in thoſe meaſures, by 
which they hoped to render the mar- 
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riage abortive, and the child illegiti- 


mate, While they were proſecuting 
theſe meaſures, Villiers and his family 
were reduced to the crueleſt exigence. 
His allowance had been withdrawn, 
and he had no longer money to ſup- 
port his rank in his regiment, or to 


procure his wife and his child the 


neceſſaries they required, The ex- 
pences of the ſuit filled up the mea- 
ſure of thoſe inconveniencies to which 
they were expoſed; and when he 
found that his father would furniſh him 
with nothing till he diſowned his mar- 
riage, he was obliged, rather than ſee 
thoſe he ſo tenderly loved ſubject to 
the diſtreſſes of poverty, to agree to 
ſay whatever they would have him, 
and even to procure a certificate, 
which on being delivered to the miniſ- 

Vor. I. L „ 
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ter * of the war department, Monſieur 
Chamillard, he received a ſum of mo- 
ney, with which he determined to wait 
his majority, and then to endeavour to 
have his -marriage confirmed, or at 
leaſt to try whether his parents could 
then prevent his renewing an engage- 
ment, in which only the ſatisfaction of 
his life conſiſted. | 
As ſoon as that period arrived, he 
produced to a notary the. certificate 
of his marriage; he had by this time 
prevailed on the Sieur Lalande, his 
wife's father, not only to forgive the 
indiſcretion ſhe had been guilty of, 
but to enter warmly into their mutual 
intereſt, and endeavour to ſecure a 
marriage, which could not be diſſolved, 


* It does not appear-how the Sieur de Vil- 
liers*s marriage could intereſt this miniſter. 


© without 
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without covering with diſhonour a 
daughter of whom he was deſervedly 
fond. Villiers now ſignified to his 
parents, that he was determined to 
maintain the validity of his marriage : 
whereupon they again applied to 
have it ſet aſide, as being wholly il- 
legal. | 

Their ſon, at the ſame time, preſented 


to the ſame tribunal a requeſt, that if 


his marriage was found good, it might 
be legally eſtabliſhed. The parents. 
oppoſed it, and in their oppoſition were 
ſuſtained by the whole power and in- 
tereſt of the families allied to- that 
of Villers, who became almoſt 
all parties. The Sieur Dupin, who 
was appointed to act for the infant 
born of this conteſted marriage, de- 
manded, that if the firſt, marriage 
ſhould be declared null, his ward 

| L 2 


ſhould 
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ſhould nevertheleſs be declared legiti- 
mate, in conſequence of the ſecond ; or 
fully eſtabliſhed in all the claims of 
his birth, if it ſhould be confirmed. 
In this ſtate the contending parties 
brought the cauſe to an hearing; and 
the Sieur Guyot de Cheſne undertook 
the pleadings for the father and mo- 
ther of Villiers. 

* He defended the importance of 
the paternal authority, as well as the 
force of thoſe laws which the younger 
M. de Villiers had violated, by en- 
tering into engagements expreſsly for- 
bidden. He. ſaid that his clients be- 
lie ved that their honour required them 
to oppoſe a marriage, which was de- 
grading to their ſon and injurious to 
- * Plegdings of Guyot de Cheſne, on behalf of 


the Sieur Villiers the elder, and his wile, 
a their ſon's marriage, 


his 
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his family; ſince he was of illuſtrious 
rank; and the woman with whom he 
deſired ro ally himſelf, greatly inferior 
to him. Men of high birth ſhould 
carefully guard againſt their children's 
forming alliances with thoſe beneath 
them, and ſhould preſerve untainted 
the honourable blood they derive from 
a long, line of anceſtors. But in fact, 
the connection which Captain de Vil- 
liers had formed with the widow Geof- 
froi, had as yet thrown no blemiſh on 
his exalted birth, for it was no mar- 
riage. That therefore being out of 
the queſtion, all that remained was to 
know, whether, notwithſtanding his 
being no longer a minor, he could 
now contract a marriage, to which his 
parents were determined never to con- 
ſent. 3. 7: * 
To prove that the marriage was not 
L 3 only 
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only illegal in itſelf, but that the very 
certificate was a forgery, he ſaid it was 
ſigned by the Prieſt, with a title which 
exiſts not in the church; and the place 
of celebration, which at the firſt writ- 
ing of the certificate had been omitted, 
had been afterwards interlined. Be- 
ſides, the defence ſet up was in the 
name of the widow Geoffroi ; which 


name ſhe ſhould certainly not have 


continued, while conſcious ſhe was the 
wife of De Villiers. The young man 
had, moreover, given to the miniſter, 
Chamillard, an aſſurance in writing, 
that he was not married, and had re- 
peated the ſame in letters to his mother. 


And if he afterwards affirmed what he 


had ſo repeatedly denied, it could be 
imputed only to the influence which 
the Sieur Lalande, with whom he now 
lived, had acquired over him, and of 

his 
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his love for the widow, who employed 
all her art, and all her charms, to re- 
tain him in the fetters ſhe had forged 
for him. Why, if the parties were 
conſcious that they were married, did 
they baptize the child, born of the 
marriage, by a fictitious name? and not 
ſuffer it to bear that of either of its 
parents ? The proofs that the intended 
marriage was invalid, being thus in- 
diſputable, it remained to be known, 
whether the ſon of an illuſtrious fa- 
mily, connected with the nobleſt 
houſes in the kingdom, could, without 
the conſent of his parents, ally himſelf 
with the daughter of an obſcure man, 
who, from a very low ſtation, had by 
dintof long ſervice obtained the rank of 
Brigadier; and, though it could not be 
denied, that his wife, who was of the 
houſe of Balletrier in Artois, was the 
L 4 daugh- 
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daughter of a very ancient family, yet 
the nobility of his wife could not con- 
ceal or amend his own low origin. 
Beſides the inequality of birth, the 
inequality of fortune was alſo great, 
between the widow Geoffroi and 
Captain de Villiers. The Sieur La- 
lande, her father, boaſted, it is true, of 
an income of twenty-five thouſand 
livres a year; but when he was aſked 
to name the eſtates, or ſource, from 
whence this revenue aroſe, he brought 


no proof that he really poſſeſſed it. 


In the contract of marriage made be- 
tween his daughter and Monſieur 
Geoffroi, her firſt huſband, he had 
agreed to give her a portion of twenty- 
five thouſand livres ; but they did not 
appear ever to have been paid. Yet 
ſhe poſſeſſed nothing elſe, or any ſe- 


curity that her father would give her a 
„ | ſhare 
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ſhare of his fortune, wherever it lay. 
It was ſaid, that the mother of Mon- 
ſieur Geoffroi meant to make her her 
heir; but of this there was no certain- 
ty: as to the jointure of a thouſand 
livres a year, which ſhe was paid from 
the property of her firſt huſband, it 
was not only trifling in itſelf, but ter- 
minated with her life. Captain de 
Villiers, though his parents had three 
other children, another ſon and two 
daughters, was yet to be conſidered as 
heir to the greater part of his father's 
property, amounting to above four 
hundred thouſand livres; his brother 
being in the order of Malta, and his 
two ſiſters having only very fmall por- 
tions, if they did not (as they probably 


would) take the veil. The diſparity 


therefore between his fortune, and that 
of the widow Geoffroi, was evidently 
| ſo 
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fo great, that his parents thought they 
had on that account, as well as on that 
of the inequality of birth, a right 
ſteadily to oppoſe the confirmation or 
renewal of a match, ſo ruinous to the 


intereſt of their ſon, and ſo diſagreea- 


ble to themſelves. But were not their 
objections to the marriage ſo nu- 
merous, and ſo invincible, from theſe 
reaſons ; the ſeduction which had been 
practiſed on their ſon, was a circum- 
ſtance in itſelf ſufficient to make them 
determine, never to conſent to his mar- 
rying a woman capable of ſuch prac- 
tice. Her mother-in-law had aſſiſted 
her, and her father had joined in the 
unjuſtifiable means that had been uſed 
to faſcinate his judgment and ſub- 
vert his underſtanding — whence he 
had become, not only eſtranged from 
his family, but careleſs of the evil with 
which 
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which he was threatened ; that of being 
diſinherited and diſowned by a juſtly- 
offended father. And though the pa- 
rents, and their relations, could not 
politively affirm that the widow Geot- 
froi was a woman of looſe character, 
yet a widow of her age, encouraging 
the viſits of officers in garriſon, could 
certainly not be thought entirely 
blameleſs; and as ſhe was older than 
the Chevalier Villiers, who had juſt 
left the boſom of his family, there was 
every appearance, that very diſhonour- 
able means had been uſed to obtain 
his affections; means, which amounted 
to the crime of ſeduction, and which 
therefore rendered her incapable of be- 
ing received as his wife, and even lia- 
ble to puniſhment. That, however, the 
Sieur de Villiers and his family did 
not inſiſt on; they only deſired that 

the 
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the Chevalier Villiers might for ever 
be ſeparated from her, and reſtored to 
his family. And as to the child, who 
muſt at all events be conſidered as the 
. natural ſon of the Chevalier Villiers, 
he might be acknowledged as ſuch, if 
the Chevalier choſe ſo to acknowledge 
him; but cannot be received into ſo- 
ciety, or into the family of unn in 
any other rank. 

Theſe pleadings for the Sieur de Vil- 
liers and his family, againſt the marri- 
age, being finiſhed, Monſieur Blaru un- 
dertook the defence of Madame Geot- 
froi and her infant ſon. —* He ſaid, that 
if-ever a marriage was made perfectly 
conſonant to reaſon, it was that which 
was now attempted to be broken, by the 
unreaſonable ambition, and unjuſt pre- 


* Pleadings of the Sieur Blaru, on behalf 
of the defendant Geoffroi, and her ſon. 
Judices, 
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judices, of the Sieur de Villiers; tho 
reaſon, juſtice, and above all the ſitua- 


tion of the child, demanded its confir- 


mation. That it was in vain the adverſe 
parties aſſerted that the celebration of 
the marriage was merely ſuppoſititious, 
and affected to bring the miſtake in 
the certificate, and the interlineations, 
as proofs. The firſt was a mere error, 
originating in the ignorance of the 
perſon who wrote it; and the ſecond 
only an omiſſion. Had it been a for- 
gery, more care would have been taken 
to avoid defects. It was objected, that 
this certificate had not been produced 
till the parties were out of their mino- 
rity. But this was occaſioned by the 
fear of their being parted for ever by 
the power of the Sieur de Villiers, if 
chey had braved his authority before 
the laws in ſome degree had emanci- 
pated his ſon, For the ſame reaſon, 

the 
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the 
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the wife of the Chevalier de Villiers, 
had anſwered her ſummons in the name 
of the widow Geoffroi. And if the 
Chevalier de Villiers had denied his 
marriage, it was through the preſſing 
exigence to which he was reduced; 
when his father no longer allowed him 
money, and he could not either ſup- 


port his wife and his child, or furniſh 


himſelf with neceſſaries for the cam- 
paign, on which his duty obliged him 
to ſerve, On reference to the letters 
and papers, wherein he had diſowned 
his marriage, 1t appeared that he had 
faid only that © he was not married 
« at Paris ;” which was in fact true, 
and by this equivocation he had ob- 
tained the money, without which he 
muſt have ſuffered both in his love 
and in his honour ; and though an 
equivocation was certainly derogatory 
to his ſentiments of rectitude, yet 
neceſſity, 
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neceſſity, from which there is no de- 
fence, had obliged him to break 
through the niceties, which he had 
till then reſpected. The ſame motives 
had obliged him to baptize his child 
by a fictitious name, under which how- 
ever he had concealed the letters of 
his own; fo that by a ſlight tranſ- 
poſition they formed Courtin de Vil- 
hers. In this innocent deception the 
mother, who was confined at the time, 
had no part. But admitting that the 
marriage contracted between the Che- 
yalier de Villiers, and Julia Lalande 
the widow of the Sieur Geoffroi, was 
invalid, becauſe it was celebrated 
while they were both minors, without 
the conſent of the parents of either, 
and not by the curate of the pariſh to 
which eicher of them belonged—the 
queſtion now is, whether, as they have 
both attained their majority, they may 

| not 
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not be legally united, the oppoſition 
of the parents of the Chevalier Vil- 
liers notwithſtanding. 

The firſt reaſon they alledged for 


this oppoſition was the inequality of 


birth between the- parties; in endea- 
vouring to prove which, they had 
falſified facts relative to the Sieur de 
Lalande. This gentleman was origi- 
nally of a good family in England; 
and, though he could not from thence 
be accounted noble in France, yet 
he had obtained a certificate of his 
rank from the king of England, in 
conſequence. of which the king of 
France had granted him letters of 
nobility. His father had from thence 
taken the title of Seigneur de Lalande, 
which his elder brother now poſſeſſed, 
together with ſeveral eſtates belong- 
ing to the family. But were it 


true that the nobility of the Sieur de 
Lalande 
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Lalande was merely perſonal ; as it 
muſt have been acquired by long and 
meritorious ſervice.in the army, it muſt 
be eſteemed more honourable for him, 
and reflect greater credit on his fa- 
mily; as it had raiſed him undoubtedly 
to a rank which entitled him to call 
himſelf gentleman, for he was a 


knight of St. Louis, governor of the 


citadel of Metz, and a brigadier in the 
army. LETS 

Their fecond plea, that of diſparity 
of fortune, was equally ill- founded. 
The Sieur de Lalande was poſſeſſed of 
ſeveral eſtates ; his wife was. of an il- 
luſtrious family in Artois, and by the 
death of her relations ſhe now poſ- 
ſeſſed, in her right, the eſtates of the 
family, to the amount of more than 
ten thouſand livres a year ; beſides 
which, the Sieur de Lalande poſſeſ- 
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ſed other property, which made the 


whole of his income above twenty- 
five thouſand livres: and if the Sieur 
de Villiers would agree to let the 
cauſe be concluded by the union of 
the young people, on condition that 
he ſhould produce for his daughter a 
ſum equal to what the Sieur de Vil- 
liers would immediately give his ſon, 
he was content to abide by the iſſue. 
In this part of his pleading, the coun- 
ſellor Blaru addreſſed himſelf to Ma- 
dame de Villiers, mother of the Che. 
valier, who was in court: © Do you 
« hear, Madam,” ſaid he, © the offer I 
& make, and do you underſtand that 
« am authorized by my client to pro- 
« poſe theſe terms to you?“ The 
lady remaining ſilent, he repeated this 
Propoſal; to which no anſwer being 
given, he ſaid, that he apprehended his 

ö client, 
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client, ſo far from being very much 
inferior to the Sieur Villters in point 
of fortune, was really in a condition to 
wiſh to be put to this proof, which his 
adverſary could not venture to accept. 
The third objection, brought by the 
Sieur de Villiers againſt the daughter 
of his client, was founded on reflec- 
tions on her conduct, equally injuri- 
ous and unjuſt, ſince the adverſe party 
knew it was fo irreproachable, that, 
though they had employed every poſ- 
ſible method to diſcover ſome indiſ- 
cretion, ſome error, none could be 
produced againſt her; they were there- 
fore forced to content themſelves with 
remote hints and groundleſs preſump- 
tions; but, as the honour of a woman, 
and above all of a young and beautiful 


' woman in her ſituation, is the moſt de- 


licate, and moſt eaſily blemiſhed, he 
M 2 determined 
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determined to wipe off the ſtain theſe 
cruel, though remote hints might leave, 


by producing teſtimony of her con- 
duct. He then proved by witneſſes, 


that not only during her firſt marriage 
and widowhood, her character had 


been unimpeached, notwithſtanding 
her youth, and the uncommon attrac- 
tions of her perſon; but that ſince ſhe 
had been connected with the Cheva- 
valier de Villiers, it had been ſo irre- 
proachable, that malice itſelf had never 
dared to throw on it the ſlighteſt re- 
flection. The beſt proof, that the Che- 
valier himſelf was as much attached 
to her from the conviction of her vir- 
tue and goodneſs, as by her perſonal 
beauty, was, the eagerneſs with which he 
ſought to confirm, or to renew, a mar- 


riage, which he preferred to all the 
ſatisfaction a great fortune could be- 
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ſtow; and was content to be cut off 
from his family, and loſe his inheri- 
tance, rather than abandon a wife ſo 
worthy of his tenderneſs and con- 
6 ſkancy. Had not the excellent cha- 
racter and numerous virtues of his 
wite ſecured the heart her eminent 
beauty firſt attracted, it was probable, 
that a young man, after a three years 
marriage, would willingly avail him- 
ſelf of the opportunity he now had to 
recover his liberty, and reconcile him- 
ſelf to his father. The conduct of the 
Chevalier de Villiers was the beſt 
eulogy on the merit of his wife. 

The charge of ſeduction, the moſt 
dangerous of all the allegations againſt 
Julie de Lalande, the widow of the 
Sieur Geoffroi, alone remained to be 
controverted. The plaintiffs had aſ- 
- ſerted, that being a widow, and older 
i nh than 
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than the Chevalier de Villiers, and 
being beſides aſſiſted in her enterprize 
by her father, and her late huſband's 
mother, ſhe had artfully inveigled 
the Chevalier into a clandeſtine mar- 
riage; who was, from his inexperience 
and youth, liable to fall into the ſnare, 
But the facts were here greatly miſre- 
preſented. In regard to age, the Che- 
valier was only three months younger 
than Madame Geoffroi; and in point 
of experience, it is inconceivable 
that a young man, who had been two 
years a mouſquetaire, as long aid de 
camp to Marſhal Boufflers, and three 
years a captain of horſe, ſhould be 
without knowledge of the world, and 
unable to diſcover the artful prac- 
tices of the defendants, had any ſuch 


been uſed ; yet he is repreſented as a 
novice, 


j 
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novice, without judgment, and incapa- 
ble of conducting himſelf, 

And why ſhould Madame Geoffroi 
wiſh to engage the Chevalier Villiers, 
had not a mutual affection bound them 
to each other? She lived eaſy and re- 
ſpected with her mother-in-law ; ſhe 


was young, beautiful, and conſequently 


much followed and admired, and had 


among her lovers ſeveral of eſtabliſhed 


fortune, and of higher rank ; with 


whom ſhe would not have experienced 


the inconveniencies and perſecutions to 
which her preſent” union had expoſed 
her. Her proſpects of fortune from 
her father were at leaſt equal to thoſe 


of the Chevalier de Villiers; and, be- 
ing born a gentlewoman, ſhe might 


juſtly aſpire to an union with a man of 
family; why, therefore, ſhould the 
Chevalier Villiers be an object to her, 
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and . what ſhopld attach her to him, 
but that diſintereſted and ſincere af- 
fection, which induced her to prefer 


him to the reſt of mankind, and even 


to her own peace and convenience? 
— The charge of ſeduction, brought 


againſt the Sieur de Lalande, her fa- 


ther, was equally groundleſs. He 
was at firſt ignorant of the marriage; 
and, when he was informed of it, ex- 
preſſed what he really felt, anger and 
indignation, foreſeeing all the ill conſe- 
quences of ſuch an indiſcreet connection. 
But the honour of his daughter, and 
the welfare of his grandſon, obliged 


him, ſince the thing was done, to re- 
ceive his daughter, and to endeavour 


to have her marriage confirmed. He 


is accuſed of keeping the Chevalier de 


Villiers always with him, and by that 


means depriving him of the freedom 
of 
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of choice. That aſſertion 1s contra- 
dicted by the notorious fact of the 
Chevalier's having made two cam- 
paigns fince his marriage, when he 
was many months abſent from his 
wife and her family. On his return, to 
winter at home, he preſented himſelf 
at the door of his father's houſe ; he 
was refuſed admiſſion; it was then 
natural for him to go where his wife 


and child were, and to make his abode 
with the Sieur de Lalande. In fact, 


he had, during his minority, neither 


home or ſupport but with his wife; 


lince he attained his majority, he had 
removed from the houſe of his wife's 
father : the idea, therefore, of his be- 


ing under guidance or influence, was. 


wholly unfounded. It was alſo ſaid, 
that the Sieur de Lalande had impreſſed 


fears on the mind of the Chevalier de. 


Villiers. 
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Villiers. He did indeed fear — bur 
what ? — he feared to become per- 
jured and faithleſs ; to act againſt his 
conſcience, againſt the laws of nature 


and humanity ; againft the peace and 
| honour of a virtuous and innocent 


woman, and a child who claimed all his 
tenderneſs and protection. — Theſe 
crimes he certainly was afraid to 
commit ; and the fear of ſuch guilt 
was ſo great, that he loſt the leſſer fear 
of being diſinherited, though the con- 


ſequence were to be the loſs of a 


ſplendid fortune, and, what he valued 
more, his father's favour. However 
flattering it would be to him to poſſeſs 
both, he could not do it by an act 
which would make him guilty and 
unworthy in his own eyes, and in thoſe 
of every man of honour; his hope 


therefore was, that in his profeſſion he 
| might 
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might acquire that fortune which he 
would not owe to perjury and injuſtice, 
and that his ſword would be the 
means of repairing the injuſtice of his 
father : and, if he muſt chuſe be- 
tween poſſeſſing unſtained the honour 
of his wife, his child, and himſelf, 


though in the loweſt indigence ; or of 


forfeiting it all to become the heir to 
his father's fortune, and to be reſtored 
to his favour; he preferred poverty, en- 
dured from principle, to affluence, ſo 
dearly bought, and which he never 
could enjoy with the approbation of 
his own heart.—It has been aſſerted, 
that there is no law which permits a 
child to marry without the conſent, or 
in direct oppoſition to the will of a pa- 
rent; but the common rights of huma- 
nity ſurely ſay, that when a perſon has 


attained a certain age, he is at li- 
berty 
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berty to chooſe for himſelf. Ma- 


dame de Villiers, the mother of the 


Chevalier, deſpairing to ſucceed in her 
ſuit by the direct means of equity and 
juſtice, was known to have ſolicited 
the judges, and to have exerted un- 
due influence to obtain their ſuffrage®. 


Madame de Villiers hoped by theſe 


methods to procure a prohibition of 
the marriage, at leaſt for ſome time, if 
it could not be entirely prevented, 
But would it be juſt to keep the Che- 
valier and his wife yet longer in ſuſ- 
pence ? Surely not; and particularly 
as the Chevalier was again called by 
his profeſſion into the field. He might 
In the towns in France, where parliaments 
are held, it is very uſual to ſee the judges 
walking to the courts, with ladies, related to 
perſons whoſe cauſes are coming on, or who 
are intereſted in the deciſions, attending them 


on each ſide full dreſſed. 


fall; 
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fall; and his wife would remain diſ- 
honoured, his child deprived of his 
right; and death would, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, be terrible: fearleſs for 
himſelf, he would go vith reluctance 
to his duty, when he foreſaw that any 
accident befalling him would involve 
in extreme miſery thoſe he loved in- 
finitely more, and whoſe welfare he 
ought above all things to ſecure. In 
the ſoldier he could not loſe the father 
and the huſband; and while he ex- 
poſed his life for his country, the laws 
of that country ſhould guard the ho- 
nour and the peace of the ſacred 
pledges he had left, and for whom he 
had a right to claim protection *. 
When the pleadings on behalf of the 
Sieur de Lalande and his daughter 


* The Sieur Blaru here ends his pleadings 
for the defendants, 
were 
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were finiſhed, the force of what had 


been advanced on both ſides was thus 
collected by the celebrated Monſieur 
le Nain, * Advocate General. 

He ſaid, the firſt queſtion was, whe- 
ther the form of marriage had ſub- 
ſiſted ? Notwithſtanding the error in 
the certificate, he doubted not but it 
had; but being defective in the re- 
quiſite forms, in the place where it 
was contracted, and in the conſent of 
the parents on both ſides, it was un- 
doubtedly null and of no effect. 

The point therefore to be decided 
was, whether, under the preſent circum- 
ſtances, his parents ſtil] refuſing their 
conſent, the Chevalier de Villiers be- 
ing major, might marry Julie de La- 
lande, the widow of the Sieur Geoffroi ? 


*. Sohicitor General for that court, 


Can 
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Can the oppoſition of the parents 
prevent the marriage of a ſon, being 
of the age when the law allows him 
to contract it? lt may, in ſome caſes: 
as when a fon would contract a mar- 
riage with an infamous perſon *, who 
would bring diſgrace on the poſterity 
of illuſtrious anceſtors. But that is 
not here intended: the Sieur de La- 
lande was a gentleman, if not by de- 
ſcent, by his perſonal merit and emi- 
nent ſervices, and his family at leaſt 
unblemiſhed, if not noble. The dif- 
ference of fortune is no well founded 
cauſe of oppoſition. If it were, it is 
here out of the queſtion, as the Sieur 
de Lalande is willing to make that of 
his daughter equal to whatever the 


* If any one of a family has ſuffered on the 
ſcaffold, it renders every branch of that family 
anfamous for ever. 
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Sieur de Villiers will give his ſon. — 
If Julie de Lalande had been guilty 
of any irregularities of conduct, either 


previous or ſubſequent to her connec- 
tion with the Chevalier de Villiers, 


fuch conduct might render effec. ' 


tual the oppoſition of his parents; 
but no ſuch fact has appeared; on. 
the contrary, ſtrong teſtimonies of her 
virtue and rectitude have been pro- 
duced. If, however, ſeduction could 
be proved on the part of the lady, it 
is acrime ſo heinous, that the parents. 


would be juſtified in their refuſal to 


conſent to the marriage, and the law 
would maintain them in it ; but no- 
thing had been alledged which could 
fix that imputation on her. Between 
two perſons ſo nearly of the ſame age, 
Jove was the ſeducer of both; and 
with a perſon ſo calculated to inſpire it, 

with 
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with temper and talents ſo likely to 
fix it, there was no need of ſeduction. 
But her father, the Sieur de Lalande, 
was not equally clear from this charge; 
for though it appeared that he was not 
at Metz when the connection began, 
yet it was clear, that as ſoon as he was 
apprized of his daughter's ſituation, he 
tried by every means in his power to 
make the Chevalier de Villiers adhere 
to his engagements. In doing ſo he 
had acted like a father anxious for 
the honour of his child. But there ſtill 
was. an appearance of conſtraint : the 
Cheyalier had lived with him during 
his minority; and immediately on its 
expiration, and before he could be ſaid 
to be out of the influence of the Sieur 
de Lalande, this cauſe had come on. 
For theſe reaſons, the Solicitor General 
propoſed, that the Chevalier de Vil- 
Vor. I. N liers 
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Hers ſhould be obliged: to return to 


his family for a certain time, in or- 
der that it ſhould be entirely out of 
the power of the Sieur de Lalande to 


affect his judgment; after which, if he 


ſtill perſiſted in ufing his right to mar- 
ry Julia de Lalande, it ſhould not be 
denied him. -In regard to the danger 
he might incur in the enſuing cam- 
paign ; as he had already returned ſafe, 
it was probable he might do ſo again; at 
leaſt the hazard muſt be incurred, where 
the rights of paternal authority, and 
the good order of ſociety, were in queſ- 
tion.— Though the Solicitor General 
feemed by this ſpeech to act as a 
moderator, it appears probable, from 
the cloſe of it, that he was influen- 
eed by the parents of the Cheva- 


| Her de Villiers; who hoped, if they 
could detach their ſon from the family 
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of his wife, they ſnould prevail on him 
to give up a connection ſo contrary 
to their views But the judges were 
not, in their ſentenee, guided by the 
opinion of the Solicitor General. 
Their ſentence was to this effect 
That the marriage contracted between 
the Chevalier Villiers, and the widow 
Geoffroi, was null and invalid; but 
that ſhe was cleared from all charge 
of ſeduction; and that he was at li- 
berty, being now of age, to contract 
marriage with her, due regard being 
paid to the requiſite forms; and the 
parents muſt withdraw their oppoſition. 


The relation of this cauſe appears 
defective; not only in the confuſed 
manner in which the parties are in⸗ 
diſcriminately called the Sieur de Vil- 
liers, without duly diſtinguiſhing the 
father from the ſon, but in the ob- 

1 ſcurity 
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ſcurity of the recital, which ſays, chat 
the Sieur de Villiers (who, for diſ- 
tinction ſake, is here called the Cheva- 
lier) was married at the age of twenty- 
two — and, after three years, claimed, as 
he was major, his right to affirm or 


to renew his marriage. He could 
then be only twenty-five. Yet the laws 


of France fix the majority of a woman 
at twenty-five; and that of a man at 
thirty years old till which time they 


cannot marry without the conſent of 


both their parents. 

- This and ſome other inaccura- 
cies and contradictions have been as 
much as poſſible remedied, without 
altering the facts: and the repetitions 
and verbiage of the pleadings, re- 


duced. 


This cauſe i is one of thoſe related by 


Richer, 
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O N the 6th of May 1640, Jane 
Vacherot was married to Launcelot 
le Moine, a notary of the Chatelet at 
Paris; in 1645, Launcelot le Moine 
made his will, in which he named his 
wife the ſole guardian of his three ſons, 
Peter, James, and Louis, and died in 
January 1649. His will was confirm- 
ed by the ſentence of the Chatelet. 
The mother became guardian of the 
boys, to whom ſhe gave ſuch an edu- 
cation as was ſuitable to their circum» 
ſtances. She ſent them to ſuch ſchools 
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as inſtruct children in reading, writing, 
and the rudiments of the Latin 
tongue. She had ſeveral farms in 


the neighbourhood of Vernon; and, as 


there were conſiderable arrears of rent 
due from her tenants, and other affairs 
which required her preſence, ſhe went 


thither in September 1654, carrying 


her youngeſt fon Louis with her, and 
leaving the other two, Peter who was 
fourteen, and James who was about 
ten, under the care of her mother and 
a female ſervant, "While their mother 
was abſent, theſe two boys, weary of 
reſtraint, ran away, no one knew whi- 
ther, accompanied by the ſons of ano- 
ther tradeſman named Coutard. The 
children of Coutard were met with 
by an exempt of the Grand Provoſt, 
who brought them back to their father; 


oy of the . of Madame le 


Moine, 
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Moine, no intelligence could be gain- 
ed. The unhappy mother, over- 
whelmed with grief and confternation, 
flew from place to place, entreating 
every body ſhe met to aſſiſt her in 
finding her children. Wherever ſhe 
went, the idea of her loſt boys followed 
her; and to find them appeared the 


firſt wiſh of her heart. In this diſpo- 


ſition ſhe paſſed one day by the Hotel 
Dieu, and obſerved fitting on the ſteps, 
a Beggar, whom ſhe had often ſeen aſk- 
ing charity, inthe fame place. His child 
was with him, and a likeneſs between 
this child and her ſecond ſon, James 
le Moine, immediately ſtruck her. 
She approached, and examined the lad 
more nearly, and found that though 
there was ſome reſemblance, he was 
not ſo very like her ſon as ſhe had at 


firſt imagined. She gave ſome relief 


me _ - — — — — Re —— 
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to the Beggar, and beſought him to 


enquire, wherever he went, for her chil- 
dren: ſhe deſcribed the marks by 


which they might be known, and again 
entreating the mendicant to attend to 


her requeſt, ſhe left him with tears, 
after having received from him hopes, 
that in the courſe of his wandering he 
might meet with the objects of her 


ſearch. Some months paſſed, and eve- 
ry enquiry this wretched mother had 


made was yet of no avail: ſne there- 
fore went to a commiſſary, in May 
1655, and having informed him of the 


circumſtances of her loſs, deſired ſuch 


aſſiſtance as the civil power could give 
her. | X 

In the month of July following, bu- 
ſineſs obliged her to go again to Ver- 
non, where ſhe little expected to be- 
come an object of public deteſtation and 


hatred, | 
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Hatred, on account of thoſe children, 
whoſe flight had almoſt broken her 
heart. On Sunday the 25th of that 
month, the Beggar, whoſe name was 
John Monrouſſeau, whom ſhe had ſeen 
on the ſteps of the Hotel Dien, entered 
the town of Vernon with his boy. He 
placed himſelf, as uſual, in the great 
church to aſk alms, and the re- 
ſemblance between this child and 
James le Moine, ſtruck a number 
of people who ſaw him, and they, as is 
uſual in ſuch caſes, communicated 
their ideas to others. It was aſſerted, 
however, that it originated with the 
Sieur Mordant, Lieutenant General of 
the police for that town, and the Sieur 
Louis, Procureur du Roy; and that 
vengeance, rather than juſtice, influ- 
| enced their proceedings, Madame le 
Moine having refuſed to ſell them 
Tome parcels of land, which lay con- 


tiguous 
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tiguous to theirs, and which they were 
very deſirous of poſſeſſing. However 
that was, a notion that the little 
Beggar was James le Moine, became 
univerſal. Madame le Moine was 
conſidered as a cruel and unnatural 
mother, who had, in concert with the 
1 pauper Monrouſſeau, agreed to con- 
[| demn one of her children to miſery 
and want, for the ſake of aggrandizing 
the youngeſt, who was ſuppoſed to be 
her favourite. The croud eagerly 
caught the news, and a ſort of tumult 
enſued at the gate of the town, where 
the mendicant ſtood with his child. 
There the Procureur du Roy appeared, 
and, it is faid, rather excited the indig- 
nation of the people, than attempted, 
as he ought to have done, to reduce 
them to reaſon. Monrouſſeau, the 
pauper, was ſeized and hurried before 
the judge, who, without hearing him, 
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in a very illegal manner ſent him to 
priſon, ordered irons to be put on his 
feet, and that his ſon ſhould be taken 
from him and ſent to the hoſpital. 
At the ſame time the magiſtrate iſſued 
an order for the arreſt of Madame le 
Moine. One of the officers was diſ- 
patched for her, accompanied by a 
guard. They brought the unfortu- 
nate woman by force, through an im- 
menſe croud, who lined the ſtreets, 
quite from her own houſe to that of 
the judge; and theſe people over- 
whelmed her with abuſe, and loaded 
her with reproaches, ſuch as only the 
moſt daring and deſperate crimes could 
deſerve. When ſhe arrived before the 
judge, ſhe was confronted with the 
Beggar, who related all that has been 
before mentioned, of having ſeen Ma- 
dame le Moine on the ſteps of the Ho- 

tel 
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tel Dieu; but he aſſerted that the child 
was not her's, but his own, by his 
wife Jane le Blond, the widow of a 
ſhoemaker. He related all the par- 
ticulars of his wife's death, and what 
had ſince happened to him. This ex- 
amination being over, the child of the 
Beggar was brought in, and confronted 
with Madame le Moine. The child 
ſaid ſne was his mother. She remained 
a whole day ſhut up in the apartment 
of the judge, who uſed, it is ſaid, every 
menace and every art to force her to 


acknowledge that the little Beggar 


was her fon James le Moine. She 
continued, however, firm in her refu- 
ſal to aſſert an untruth, and, as ſoon 
as ſhe was dimiſſed, ſhe took the ear- 
lieſt opportunity to fly from her per- 
ſecutors, and returned to Paris, But to 
uch a pitch had the fury of the popu- 
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lace by this time riſen, that as ſoon as 
they heard ſhe was flown, they entered 
her houſe, and broke to pieces her 
glaſſes, and furniture of every kind; 
and had ſhe remained there, ſhe would, in 
all probability, have become herſelf the 
victim of their rage. A ſuit was now 
commenced. The Procureur du Roy 
directed Claude le Moine, the neareſt. 
relation of the children of the deceaſed 
Launcelot le Moine, to name a guar- 
dian for the ſuppoſed child; and on 
the 21ſt of Auguſt the judge gave 

ſentence, that the child ſhould have a 
proviſion aſſigned him of an hundred 
livres. Madame le Moine appealed, 
and obtained a ſentence, whereby all 
proceedings were ſtopped till the 
cauſe could be heard before the parlia- 
ment of Paris. But Vernon being in 
the Juriſdiction of the parliament of 


| Normandy, 
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Normandy, the judge would not at- 
tend to the decree, but proceeded to 
force from the tenants of Madame le 
Moine, the ſum he had awarded as a 
ſupport for the ſuppoſed James le 
Moine her ſon. In hopes of ſtopping 
theſe proceedings,. ſhe obtained a new 
arret, and ſerved it on the Lieutenant 
and Procureur, in their public capaci- 
ty, as well as by their private names; 


but they refufed to acknowledge the au- 


| thority of the parliament of Paris. A 
conteſt now aroſe between theſe two 
Juriſdictions, the parliaments of Paris 
and of Normandy z' which obliged the 


parties to have recourſe to the ſource of 
power, and to carry the cauſe before 


che privy council. 

- Monrouffeau and his child were 
conducted to Paris, and ſent to Fort 
PFEveque ; there they were interrogated 
by Monſieur de Lamoignon : before 
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him the boy acknowledged Monrouſ- 
feau for his father. The cauſe was 
now directed, by the privy council, to 
be heard and examined by the parlia- 
ment of Paris. Eight days after this 
laſt ſentence of the privy council, Pe- 
ter le Moine, the eldeſt of the children 
who had left their mother, returned, 
The youngeſt of her three ſons (Louis, 
who had remained with her) was dead, 
and the diſconſolate mother received 
her eldeſt ſon as a gift from Heaven; 
but her tranſports, on ſeeing him ſo 
unexpectedly reſtored to her, were 
checked, when ſhe found that ſhe 
ſhould behold her ſecond ſon no more, 
Peter gave his mother an account of 
his unhappy travels. He told her, 
that when he and his brother ran away, 
they went to Vernon, and from thence 
to St, Waaſt, where they were NR 
having no money, to aſk charity ; 
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_ gentleman, named Montaud, ſaw by rece 
their manner that they were children the 
of ſome creditable perſon: he took them Mr. 
to his houſe, and kept them twelve beh 
days, during which time the youngeſt Mo 
of them, James le Moine, ſickened pro 
and died; and Peter produced a cer- cur 
tificate, ſigned by the curare, and the BP 
monks called the Brothers of Charity, Foul 
ſignifying that his brother was buried gal 
in the burying- ground belonging to Th 
the church of St. Waaſt. This cer- 1 
tificate was alſo ſigned by Monſieur REA 
Montaud, and ſeveral inhabitants of her 

the pariſh. Peter, after his brother was min 
dead, left the protection of Monſieur ent] 

Montaud, and had ſince been a wan- the 
dering beggar, ſuffering all the miſe- her 
ries of extreme poverty : till he deter- KEY 
mined to return, like another prodigal, loſk 


to the boſom of his mother, who re- 
ceived him as the father in ſcripture _ 
EY received 
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received his repentant ſon. At length 
the cauſe was brought to a hearing, and 
Mr. Pouſſet de Montauban pleaded in 
behalf of the widow of Launcelot le 
Moine *. After opening the cauſe, he 
proceeded to accuſe the judge and pro- 
cureur of Vernon, of being the cauſe 
of the accuſation made againſt Ma- 
dame le Moine; and of many ille- 
gal proceedings throughout the affair. 
They had confined Madame le Moine 
a whole day without any authority, 
and, by irritating the populace againſt 
her, had obliged her to fly like a cri- 
minal, from a place where her life was 
endangered. He proceeded to prove 
the marriage of his client, the birth of 
her children, the flight of the two 
elder, and the diſtreſs into which their 
loſs threw their mother; — the means 


* Pleadings of Pouſſet de Monrauban, for the 
widow le Moine. 
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Montaud, and had ſince been a wan- 
dering beggar, ſuffering all the miſe- 
ries of extreme poverty : till he deter- 
mined to return, like another prodigal, 
to the boſom of his mother, who re- 


ceived him as the father in ſcripture | 


received 
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received his repentant ſon. At length 
the cauſe was brought to a hearing, and 
Mr. Pouſſet de Montauban pleaded in 
behalf of the widow of Launcelot le 
Moine *. After opening the cauſe, he 
proceeded to accuſe the judge and pro- 
cureur of Vernon, of being the cauſe 
of the accuſation made againſt Ma- 
dame le Moine ; and of many ille- 
gal proceedings throughout the affair. 
They had confined Madame le Moine 
a whole day without any authority, 
and, by irritating the populace againſt 
her, had obliged her to fly like a cri- 
minal, from a place where her life was 
endangered. He proceeded to prove 
the marriage of his client, the birth of 
her children, the flight of the two 
elder, and the diſtreſs into which their 
loſs threw their mother ; the means 


* Pleadings of Pouſſet de Montaiiban, for the 
widow le Moine. 
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ſhe took to recover them ; her ap. 
plication to the police for their aſ- 
fiftance, witneſſed by eight perſons, 
which evinced a fincere deſire in Ma- 
dame le Moine to recover her ſons, 
He proved, by Gabriel Alexander, a 
writing-maſter, that both Peter and 
James le Moine could read and write; 
the boy who was now produced as James 
Je Moine could do neither; but was 


buried in that profound ignorance, in 


which thoſe in his unhappy ftation 
live. He produced, on the evidence 
of Peter le Moine, proof that James 
le Moine, his brother, was dead ; and 
the certificate of his interment put it 
beyond a doubt. | 

He then went on to examine the evi- 
| dence of Monrouſſeau the Pauper; 


-account of his wandering life. His 
wite Jane le * the widow of 2 
mMoemaker, 


What did that fay ? — It gave a clear 
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ſhoemaker, lay-in of twins, a boy and 
a girl, at Mondidier; but theſe chil» 
dren died three days after their birth. 
They then (the pauper and his wife) 
went to Neuville, where they earned a 
precarious ſubſiſtence by working in 
gardens, or in the woods; and there 
the woman was again delivered of 
twins, a boy and a girl, but the bay 
only ſurvived ; whoſe baptiſmal regiſ- 
ter was produced. The man (Man- 
rouſſeau) and his wife, afterwards went 


into the Limouſin : being reduced to 


extreme poverty, and to the neceſ- 
ſity of begging, they returned, after 
ſome time, towards Neuville; but on 
the way the woman was taken ill, and 
was ſent to the Hotel Dieu at Tours, 
where ſhe died. Monrouffeau and his 
boy then proceeded to Paris; he re- 
lated his being ſpoken to on the ſteps of 
O 2 the 


—_— -_ 
— - x 
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the Hotel Dieu by Madame le Moine, 
who had Joſt her two children, and he 
repeated the converſation he had with 
her.—Monſieur de Montauban then 
produced the examination of the little 
Beggar. He faid that James Mon- 
rouſſeau was his father; he related 
the death of his mother in the Hotel 
Dieu at Tours; he ſaid that he had al- 
ways been accuſtomed to beg with his 
father, and that he could neither read 
Nor write, When he was aſked whe- 
ther he would always beg with his fa- 
ther, he anſwered yes, that he muſt, 
for he could not leave his father. 
Theſe ſentiments proved that he was 
the ſonof Morouſſeau. He preferred his 
father, though poor and deſtitute of the 
means of ſupporting him, to the ſuppo- 
fed mother, though rich, and ſurround- 
ed with conveniencies. The miſeries of 

| cold 
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cold, hunger, and nakedneſs, to which, 
he was born, were become habitual, to 
him, and with his father he was content 
to ſhare them. Here the voice of na- 


ture ſpoke. The interrogatory. and 


anſwers of Madame le Moine were 
next produced: anxious as ſhe was to 
recover her children, her heart refu- 
ſed to acknowledge the ſuppoſititious 
one; ſhe felt no emotion to perſuade 
her that it was her fon. A flight 
reſemblance at firſt attracted her to- 
wards the little Beggar, but on 2 
nearer inſpection ſhe found him not 
to be her ſon. She ſhed tears at the 
bitter recolleRion of her loſt child, and 
entreated Monrouſſeau the pauper to 
enquire for him and his. brother ; ſup- 
poſing it likely, that in travelling from 
place to -place, he might meet them, 
A reſemblance there certainly was be- 
O 3 tween 
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ern the child Madame le Moine had: 


Loft, and the child of the pauper Mon- 
fouſſtan, fince it had ſtruck Madame 
F Moine herfelf; but becauſe this boy 

id hair and eyts of the ſame colour, 
and Tone likeneſs in features, it did not 
therefore follow that the Beggar was 
James e Moine. In fact, their ages 
by no means correſponded. The fon 


of "Monrouſſeau was proved to be not 


more than eight years old; whereas 
the ſon of Madame le Moine would 
kave been, hid he been living, in his 
twelfth year. Had James Monrouſ- 


ſeau then ſtolen the ſon of Madame le 


Moine, z as Jeggars have been known to 
do? Had he taken him to excite the 


| pity of the charitable, by intereſting 
their feelings? — No, it was his own 


fon, who has been accuſtomed to beg 


with him from his earlieſt infancy. 
The 
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The people of Vernon had con- 
ceived -a notion, that this is the child 
of Madame le Moine; but why ?—The 
bkeneſs at firſt gave the idea, which 
the magiſtrate encouraged. The com- 
mon people love wonders ; a diſcovery 
of this ſort is exactly ſuited to their 
taſte ; and when fire is once laid tothe 
train of popular prejudice and enthu- 
ſiaſm, who ſhall ſay where it will ſtop? 
The magiſtrate, to gratify a pique 
againſt the widow le Moine, endea- 


voured to force her to acknowledge a 
child not her own ; and would have 


torn from the Mendicant, the only 


bleſſing he had, a child whom he had 


brought up, and who affiſted him to 
gain his miſerable ſubſiſtence. — Then, 
addreſſing himſelf to the parliament, 
Monſieur de Montauban exclaimed, 
« Gentlemen, puniſh theſe iniquitous 

O 4 « judges 


— — — 
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« judges—give back the child to his 
: £ father — let the unhappy mother 
e deplore at liberty the death of 
« the child we cannot reſtore to 
« her. She has ſought her fon — 
' ©. ſhe has found him in the grave—ne- 
« ver again ſhall ſhe behold him; but 
ce let not her grief be embittered with 
ce the ſight of a phantom, raiſed up in 


© his place. To the poor man, his 


© ſon is every thing. It is on him 
ec alone he can depend for bread 
« in his old age.” —In concluding, he 
demanded that the proceedings of the 
Judges of Vernon ſhould be annulled ; 
that the child ſhould be reſtored to his 
former ſituation, and that the Lieute- 
nant-general of the police of Vernon, 
and the Procureur du Roy, ſhould be 
eondemned to pay all the coſts and 
damages, with intereſt, | | 
* Monſieur 
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* Monſieur de Foureroy, pleaded 
for John Monrouſſeau. He. related 
his hiſtory ; that he was the ſon of 
a ſtone-cutter, and, when a boy, was 
employed to keep ſheep ; that he after- 
wards became a ſoldier, and, being in 
garriſon at Bapaume, married the widow 
ofaſhoemaker. He then related all that 
Monſieur de Montauban had before 
gone through, of the ſubſequent life of 
James Monrouſſeau. This man did 
not abandon his child, though left to 
him an helpleſs infant, and without a 
mother. The tenderneſs of the father 
prevailed over the inconveniencies of 
his ſituation. He nurſed, he protected 
his ſon; he ſhared with him the miſe- 
rable morſel obtained from charity, 


* Pleadings of Foureroy, for John Mon- 


and 


rouſſeau, 


— — — —„—-— 
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and as he grew bigger, he became 


more and more attached to him; nei- 


ther could live without the other. 
Here Monſieur Foureroy related eve- 
ry circumſtance of his being ſpoken to 
on the ſteps of the Hotel Dieu by Ma- 
dame le Moine, and brought down the 
hiſtory of his life to the time when 
he was ſeized by order of the magiſtrates 
of Vernon, and committed in irons to 
priſon. Though the little Monrouſſeau 
had ſaid, on being confronted with 
Madame le Moine, that ſhe was his 
mother, yet it was eafy to imagine 
that he had been tutored to do ſo, 
by the perſons in whoſe hands he 
was; for ſince he had left them, he 
had conſtantly perſiſted in affirming 
that Monrouſſeau the Mendicant was 
his father, and that he had never 
known 
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known any other. When he was 
aſked at Paris, whether Madame le 
Moine was his mother, he anſwer- 
ed, that he wiſhed he had ſo rich a 
mother ; but that Madame le Moine 
was not; that his morher died at Tours, 
More than forty relations of the fa- 
mily of le Moine depoſed, that the 
child now ſhewn them was not either 
of thoſe which Madame le Moine had 
loſt ; added to which, the eldeſt of 
thoſe children was returned, and had 
brought proof of his brother's death. 


Many teſtimonies were produced of 


the joy that Madame le Moine ex- 
preſſed at the ſight of her eldeſt ſon, 
and no reaſon could be given why 
ſhe would not with equal pleaſure 
have received the ſecond, who was 
equally dear to her ; for why ſhould ſhe 
refuſe to obey the voice of nature in 

one 
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one inſtance, and not in the other ? = 
why ſhould ſhe diſclaim the little Mon- 
rouſſeau, if he were really her ſon ? — 
The great warmth with which Meſſts. 
Mordant and Louis, the Lieutenant- 
general and Procureur du Roy, took 
up this affair, was very remarkable ; 
they themſelves became proſecutors, 
and heard witneſſes. Monſieur Mor- 
dant was at the trouble and expence of 
ſending him to Bois Gerome, one of * 
Madame le Moine's farms, endeavour- | 
ing to make her tenants and others ac- 

knowledge him for James le Moine, - 
and all this at his own expence, pre- | 
tending to undertake it all, and to diſ- 
burſe money for the ſake of juſtice on- N 


ly, when in reality his zeal, far from g 
being produced by ſo commendable a 
motive, was occaſioned by his unjuſti- 

fiable thirſt of vengeance, and his \ 


deſire 


£ 
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defire to diſtreſs and harraſs a woman 
who had offended him. 
Monſieur Foureroy concluded, by 
demanding that the impriſonment of 
his client Monrouſſeau, the Beggar, 
ſhould be declared illegal, his exami- 
nation eraſed, and his ſon reſtored to 
him; finally, that Meſſieurs Louis 
Mordant, and Claude Louis, the ma- 
giſtrates acting againſt him, ſhould be 
condemned to pay all the damages and 
coſts, with intereſt. | 
*. Monſieur Billain then ſpoke on 
behalf of the Lieutenant - general 
Mordant, and Monſieur Robert plead- 
ed for the child. The former endea- 
voured to prove that his client had 
undertaken the affair with no other 
view than to do juſtice to an unfortu- 


Vernon, 
nate 


= : 
— — 5 


* Pleadings of Billain for the magiſtrates of 
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nate child, abandoned and diſowned 
by an unnatural mother; that the 
voice of the people, and no obſerva- 
tion of his own, had firſt obliged 
him to take cognizance of this ex- 
traordinary affair; that numbers, who 
ſaw the child, knew and acknowledged 
him to be James le Moine, and they 
inſiſted on the Mendicant's being car- 
ried before the Lieutenant Particulier, 
who was couſin- german to the deceaſed 
Launcelot le Moine, and who as a ma- 
giſtrate, and a near relation of the in- 
jured parties, had ſent the pauper 
Monrouſſeau to priſon. Numberleſs 
perſons aſſerted, that the child was not 
the ſon of the Beggar, but the one who 
had eloped from the widow le Moine; 
the Beggar prevaricated and contra- 
dicted himſelf; and the moſt zealous 
of the people infiſted that the affair 
10 | ſhould 
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ſhould be fully inveſtigated. Twenty 
witneſſes declared their belief, that the 
child in queſtion was the child of the 
widow le Moine. Anne Pourvandine, 
who nurſed James le Moine for three 
years, affirmed him to be the ſame; 
and teftified alſo, that when ſhe en- 
quired of his mother after him, ſhe was 
forbidden by her to mention his name. 
Mary Queron, ſervant to the widow 
Crettẽ, a relation of Madame le Moine's, 
at whoſe houſe ſhe lodged, at various 
times, for five or fix years, ſaid ſhe 
knew by his eyes, his hair, his features, 
and his voice, that this was the ſame 
James le Moine who ufed to accom- 
pany his mother. T'wo other women 
depoſed to the ſame effect; and Fran- 
cis Varlot, a taylor, who had made him 
aà coat, gave the ſame evidence; fa 
alſo did Catherine Tunbert, and Mag- 


dalen 
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dalen Couturien, two relations of the 
family. A ſtronger evidence even 


than theſe, was obtained from William 4 
Aubert, a ſurgeon, who knew him by th 
the ſcar formed by a wound, which he ch 
himſelf had dreſſed. Notwithſtanding ö 
all this evidence, the Sieur Mordant oh 
determined to act with candour, and K 
took the child to the hoyſe where the bh 
mother lodged, and where every thing by 
appeared familiar to him. The ſame lit 
thing happened at Bois Gerome, the by 
farm belonging to the widowle Moine. 
He knew his way thither, knew the far- _ 
mer, and was known by him. With all _ 
theſe teſtimonies in favour of his being "o 
really James le Moine, and with the 4 
voice of the people ſo loudly demanding * 
juſtice for him, what could Monſieur jo 
Mordant do otherwiſe than he did. FY 


He ordered further information to be 
i taken 
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taken on the affair; and that the 
neareſt relation of James le Moine 
ſhould be made a party, to ſue his mo- 
ther for a maintenance for him, while 
the cauſe was depending. 

Monſieur Robert then pleaded for the 
child, —He en. Monrouſſeau, 
the beggar, as one of thoſe vagabonds 
in whom extreme poverty, occaſioned 
by idleneſs and vice, had almoſt ob- 
literated the traces of humanity : living 
by impoſition, they ſcruple not to de- 
coy away, and maim, the children of 
others: to ſuch a wretch it would 
coſt nothing to receive a ſuppoſititious 
child. He then repeated the contra- 
dictory anſwers and prevarications of 
Monrouſſeau; inſiſted on that ſtrong 
circumſtance of the boy's calling Ma- 
dame le Moine his mother; on the 
Vol. I. n evidence 
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evidence of the ſurgeor,, who had dref. 
ſed his wound ; and on the knowledge 
the child had of perſons he had 
ſeen, and places where he had been 
with his mother. He then atracked 
the authenticity of the evidence that 
went to prove the death of James le 
Moine. The certificate, produced by 
Peter le Moine, the eldeſt brother, 
proved indeed that ſome child was at 
that time interred; but it by no 
means proved that the child was the 
identical James le Moine : it might 
be any other child, fince they who 
afliſted at the interment did not know 
him. The certificate itſelf was defective, 
and without date ; and Peter, the eldeſt 
ſon, from motives of avarice, or from 

being directed by his mother, might 
have attempted to eſtabliſh the death 


of James le Moine, which never hap- 
3 pened. 
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pened. Monſieur Robert then de- 
manded, in the concluſion, that the boy 
ſhould be declared the legitimate ſon 
of the deceaſed Launcelot le Moine, 
by his wife Jane Vacherot; that the acts 
of the magiſtrates of Vernon ſhould 
be confirmed; and Monrouſſeau, the 
pauper, proceeded againſt according 
to law. | 

After theſe pleadings were finiſhed, 
Monſieur" Bignon, the advocate-gene- 


ral, ſummed up the evidence on 


both ſides, with the utmoſt ability 
and impartiality ; in conſequence of 
which, judgment was given to this ef- 
fect.— That the judges of Vernon 
ſhould not be proſecuted—that James 
Monrouſſeau ſhould be declared in- 
nocent; and his ſon be reſtored to 
him, and directed to obey him as his 


father—and that the proviſion aſſigned 
to 
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to him, out of the effects of Jane Va- 
cherot, widow of Launcelot le Moine, 
ſhould be reſtored to her—and the ſuit 
be finally terminated. 


From Guyot de Pitaval. 
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